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Dry-cleaning is the removal of dirt and stains from materials by 
means of solvents such as gasoline or the closely related material, petro- 
leum naphtha, and specially prepared soap.” The process is also known 
as French and chemical cleaning. It is based on the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of the dirt and dust on wearing apparel, draperies, 
and other materials is held in position by grease or by fatty substances. 
If the grease or fat is removed by a suitable solvent, the dirt is taken 
off mechanically. 

The process seems to have been first employed in France about the 
middle of the last century. At first all the work was done by hand and 
the operations were very simple. Later machinery was introduced, 
thus providing the basis for a large industry that has required not only 
skill and a thorough knowledge of textiles, leather, and other materials, 
but elaborate equipment for the proper practice of the art. 

The term ‘dry-cleaning’ seems not to be readily understood. It is 
not clear to the layman how a process that involves immersion of arti- 
cles in a liquid can be termed a ‘dry’ one. In the strictest sense of the 
word, the process is not ‘dry’; but, on the other hand, articles immersed 
in the liquids usually employed in the dry-cleaning process are not 
wetted as they would bein water. An elaborately trimmed gown washed 
in petroleum naphtha, for example, retains its shape in every way; 
the same article immersed in water would become a shapeless mass. 
A piece of accordion-pleated material retains the pleating in naphtha, 
but loses it in water. This loss is principally due to two effects of water. 
Most of the substances employed in the dressing of finished fabrics are 
soluble in it. Furthermore, the fibers become hydrated and consider- 
ably modified in their physical properties. The water causes the fibers 
to become limp and in many cases to alter in shape and size. The 
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diameters of the threads increase and the lengths decrease, results 
which may vary for different threads in the same article, because of 
different degrees of spinning. Thus the relative positions of the threads 
are changed and with them the shape of the fabric. Petroleum naphtha 
and other liquids employed in dry-cleaning are inert as regards altera- 
tion of the fibers. 

Cleaning Planis in America and Europe.—In the United States there 
are a great many small dry-cleaning plants and only a few that employ 
as many as a hundred people. In Europe, however, there are few 
small plants, and most of the work is done in large, well-equipped plants 
that employ hundreds and often thousands of people. It is unfortunate 
that many of the plants in this country are not properly equipped or 
managed by men competent to do first-class dry-cleaning. There are 
thousands of places represented to the public as cleaning establishments 
that have no right to be classified as such at all. Many of them carry 
out their crude operations in cellars or sheds or in back rooms, in open 
washers or on scouring tables, and send to better-equipped plants the 
part of their work that cannot be made presentable by their superficial 
methods. It is estimated that there are 200,000 such pseudo-cleaners 
in the United States and Canada. 

The following excerpt from a report of the State Fire Commissioner 
of the State of Nebraska gives a picture of representative conditions 
throughout the United States and Canada: 


In some smaller cleaning plants our inspectors find a small galvanized 
bucket which holds about 2} gallons of gasoline. The owner takes a skirt 
or jacket, dips it into the bucket so as to thoroughly saturate the garment. 
He then takes the garment up, wrings it out with his hands, places it on a 
hanger, and hangs it up in the back room. When he finishes, he pours the 
dirty gasoline back into the can, puts the cork back, sets it under the stair- 
way, and goes back to his pressing machine. 

Now, anyone who understands proper cleaning of garments, will know 
that the garment was not cleaned. Yet the surface soil may have been re- 
moved or spread evenly over the surface, and the general appearance might 
be fair until it is worn for a little while. The same is done with men’s suits. 


Effective dry-cleaning requires skill, experience, and suitable equip- 
ment. 

Services Offered by Skilful Dry-Cleaners—Few persons realize the 
extent of the service that skilful dry-cleaners can give. The following 
are some of the varieties of work undertaken: Cleaning of wearing 
apparel, such as suits, overcoats, raincoats, leather coats, all kinds of 
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fur pieces and coats, fancy dresses of the most delicate material, blouses, 
hats, feathers and plumes, gloves, fancy shoes, neckties; other articles 
such as blankets, comforts, upholstered furniture, lace curtains, shades, 
draperies, automobile upholstering and seat covers, and lamp shades. 
Rugs loaded with dust and grease may be dry-cleaned and returned to 
the sender as fresh and clean as garments that are cleaned. The proc- 
ess leaves furs thoroughly cleaned; moths or moth eggs that may be 
in them are killed, and, upon request, the articles will be returned to 
the customer in moth-proof packages suitable for home storage. A 
recent investigation at this Institute has shown that fur is soft and 
lustrous even after 150 dry-cleanings—far more than a fur piece or 
garment would be subjected to during its wearing period. Moths 
are removed not only from furs, but also from all other materials sub- 
mitted to proper dry-cleaning. 

Articles to be cleaned are collected and brought to the cleaning plant, 
where they are properly tagged and sorted into classes according to the 
specific treatment required for each. For example, men’s and women’s 
woolen suits are sorted into dark and light colored; delicate silk dresses 
constitute another class; draperies are divided according to the textile 
materials from which they are made, such as silk and cotton; rugs form 
another class of work, and lamp shades yet another. 

Cleaning Agents.—The important factors in the actual dry-cleaning 
process are the cleaning agents and the procedure followed in the 
plant. The two cleaning agents used in’ largest quantities are dry- 
cleaner’s soap and petroleum naphtha. These agents are supplemented 
by alcohol, acetone, carbon tetrachloride, acetic acid, or other materials 
used in small quantities and mostly for removing spots that do not 
respond to the ordinary treatment described below. Dry-cleaning 
soap is a super-fatted soap in which about one-half of the fatty acid 
has been saponified with caustic potash or caustic soda or ammonia. A 
soap of this nature is soluble in gasoline, naphtha, and similar solvents. 

Plant Procedure—The procedure followed by well-equipped, properly 
operated plants for cleaning women’s and men’s suits, is typical of the 
general practice with wearing apparel, and will be presented here. 

A cylindrical washer is generally used for this purpose. It consists 
of two horizontal metal or wooden cylinders, one inside of the other. 
It is designed in such a manner that the outside cylinder is stationary 
and the inside cylinder revolves. The outside cylinder acts as a res- 
ervoir for the cleaning solvent. The inside cylinder is either perforated 
er made of slats spaced so that the solvent contained in the outside 
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cylinder may pass freely into it. The outside cylinder varies in size, 
30 inches to 72 inches in diameter and 36 inches to 150 inches in length, 
and the inside cylinder is about 6 inches smaller in diameter and length. 
The inside one is supported by trunnions and is revolved mechanically. 

The solvent is charged into the washer so that there is a depth of 
10 to 12 inches in the outside cylinder. The garments are placed in 
the inner cylinder through doors arranged for that purpose, the doors 
are closed, and the inner cylinder is revolved continuously, first a few 
turns in one direction and then a few turns in the other direction. The 
garments are run for five minutes in straight solvent, then the solvent 
is drained off and fresh solvent is put in. To this solvent dry-cleaning 
soap is added, the quantity of soap varying with the amount of soil in 
the garments, but averaging one pound to 50 gallons of solvent. The 
garments are run for 30 minutes in this bath. They are then rinsed 
twice with fresh solvent, 15 minutes being required for each rinse. The 
garments are then removed from the washer and freed from as much 
solvent as possible in a centrifugal extractor, and finally transferred 
to a drying tumbler, where they are run for 30 minutes to remove the 
last traces of the solvent. 

The drying tumblers are of metal and are designed along somewhat 
the same lines as the washer. The drying is hastened by a current 
of heated air blown through the tumbler. After the garments are dry, 
they go to the spotting table, where attention is accorded to any ‘spots 
not removed in the previous process. Such spots are called “sweet 
spots,”’ because they usually are caused by sugary or starchy substances, 
which go through the solvent because they are insoluble in gasoline 
or naphtha. At this stage of the work, many of these spots are easily 
removed by brushing or by a sponge dampened in water, because the 
greasy vehicle which perhaps had been serving as a binder has been 
removed by the gasoline or naphtha. From the spotting table the 
garments are taken to the finishing department, to be steamed and 
pressed; they are then ready to be packed and returned to the customer. 

Silk garments, draperies, and other articles, are treated by a similar 
procedure, except that they are accorded more care, to prevent tearing. 
Delicate dresses are put in cotton bags before they go into the washer. 

Rugs are first spread on a specially-constructed floor and blown with 
compressed air to remove as much dust as possible. They are then 
put in a large washer and cleaned by a process similar to the one used 
for cleaning garments. 
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There are some classes of articles that cannot be cleaned in a washer. 
These include lamp shades, very delicate draperies and gowns, and 
exceptionally dirty articles. They are brushed clean with gasoline 
and dry-cleaning soap on specially constructed tables, and for some of 
this cleaning considerable skill is required; for example, to clean the 
material evenly, to prevent shifting the weave of delicate fabrics. 

The more delicate classes of articles cannot be dried in drying tum- 
blers, but must be hung in ventilated, heated drying rooms. 

When the cleaning process is finished, the cleaning solvent is drained 
into a sump from which it is pumped to reclaiming tanks. After proper 
renovation it is used over and over again, new solvent being added 
to make up for evaporation losses. A stock of several thousand gallons 
of solvent is required to run the average up-to-date cleaning plant. 

Judging the Quality of Dry-Cleaning.—From descriptions of the pro- 
cedures in the supposed-to-be cleaning plant and in the first-class plant, 
one would expect a difference in the quality of the work. The dif- 
ference is apparent on light-colored materials, but unfortunately is not 
so evident on dark-colored ones. There are, however, ways of judging 
finished articles that will often reveal poor work on dark-colored ma- 
terials. In the first place, the article should have a clean, bright ap- 
pearance and be free from objectionable odor. Examination of the 
light-colored linings of dresses or suits often reveals the quality of 
cleaning on the entire garment. Furs that are dark in color cannot 
always by judged by appearance; but if a white linen handkerchief 
is rubbed over an improperly cleaned fur, it will be soiled. 

Adjustments with Customers.—At first glance it would seem that if 
dry-cleaning is done carefully and properly, there should be no claims 
to adjust. Unfortunately this is not always the case. The reliable 
cleaner will make fair adjustments with customers for his mistakes and 
give all customers the benefit of doubt. In some cases, however, the 
real blame is not his. Some articles of wearing apparel and other fur- 
nishings are manufactured, sold, and purchased with no thought as to 
whether or not they can be dry-cleaned. Sometimes the experienced 
dry-cleaner recognizes that an article submitted cannot be dry-cleaned 
and so advises the customer, but in other cases the difficulty cannot so 
easily be foreseen. Articles which give trouble in this way are rubber 
and composition buttons on high-priced suits and coats; coats and 
suits pasted together with rubber composition instead of sewed; apparel 
trimmed with painted beads; artificial suéde made by sprinkling finely- 
ground, dyed cotton fibers on oil cloth before the oil finish has dried. 
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Furs are another frequent source of such trouble, a great deal of inferior 
material being used to meet the large demand. Thus, rabbit fur is 
made to imitate seal or chinchilla, but is much weaker and will gotopieces 
sooner than many other kinds. Some of the so-called fox furs now in 
vogue are imitations made from the fur of other animals. The natural 
color of the latter being undesirable, the fur is dyed, sometimes not with 
fast dyes, but with dyes soluble in oil or naphtha, which are washed 
out when the fur is dry-cleaned. 

In most cases it is natural to assume that articles of wearing apparel 
and house furnishings purchased will be dry-cleaned, perhaps many 
times, before they are worn out. The assumption is so natural that 
it is not given a thought by the purchaser. On the same assumption, 
the manufacturer and merchant should make it their business to pro- 
duce and sell materials that can be successfully dry-cleaned. It is not 
equitable to hold the dry-cleaner responsible for fake tailoring and other 
inferior products. It will help to relieve this situation if the purchaser 
will ask the merchant this question: “Can the coat or suit that I am 
purchasing be dry-cleaned? I naturally expect to have it cleaned and 
as a reliable merchant you should know that it is cleanable before you 
sell it to me.” 

Dyeing.—The dyeing department of a modern plant requires great 
skill and is in charge of an expert. The classes of materials dyed are 
practically the same as those dry-cleaned, and all materials are dry- 
cleaned before they are dyed. Most of the work consists of redyeing 
materials that have been dyed before, and frequently the color desired 
by the customer cannot be dyed over the existing color. Moreover, 
the color is frequently faded in portions that have been most exposed 
to light; the faded portions are not only different in color, but behave 
differently toward certain dyestuffs, because of the oxidation of the 
fibers at the exposed portions. Another difficulty comes from the 
fact that the fabric may contain any or all of the fibers generally em- 
ployed in the production of woven textile fabrics, such as wool, silk, 
cotton, mercerized cotton, linen, artificial silk, ramie, and jute. Dresses 
are frequently made with combinations of fibers. For example, in one 
made of a half-wool, half-cotton fabric with a cotton lining, stitched 
with cotton and trimmed with silk and possibly with an artificial silk 
lace, the dyer encounters four different fibers, all with different prop- 
erties which he has to cover with the same dyestuff. Even with such 
handicaps, an experienced dyer can produce remarkable results. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION AND THE 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


MARGARET SAWYER 


Formerly National Director, Nutrition Service, National Red Cross; now Director, 
Educational Department, Postum Cereal Company 


National organizations for the promotion of health have for ten years 
or more been expanding their activities along many lines and into many 
special fields. As soon as attention was called to a neglected phase, a 
new association was formed. In order to promote or keep up with any 
special activity one felt obliged to join a half dozen different associations. 
But the past five years have brought attempts at codrdination through 
councils and through consolidation of associations. 

The national health organizations divide themselves rather naturally 
into two types: the purely professional ones, interested primarily in 
establishing professional standards of training and methods of work; 
and those that are interested more particularly in the promotion of an 
idea and in the general molding of public opinion and the stimulating 
of public responsibilities The National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, the American Medical Association and American Public Health 
Association, the National Education Association, the American Nursing 
Association, the National League for Nursing Education, the National 
Conference of Social Work, and the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation fall into the first group; while the programs of such organizations 
as the National Tuberculosis Association, the American Child Health 
Association, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the National 
Child Labor Committee, and the American Red Cross would place them 
in the latter group. 

The main purpose of the American Home Economics Association is 
stated to be to improve conditions of living in the home, the institutional 
home, the school and the community. Thus we find ourselves in the 
position of having declared our ability to contribute to almost any kind 
of health program, whether it be related to a housing problem such as 
may be worked on by the National Housing Association or the American 
Civic Association; a problem of the institutional home such as that being 
attacked by the American Prison Association or the American Hospital 
Association; a problem in child welfare as it is being considered by the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the American Child Health Associa- 
tion or the National Congress of Parents and Teachers; or a problem in 
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community health as is undertaken by the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing or the American Public Health Association. 

Before we can discuss profitably the contribution that the American 
Home Economics Association can make to the program of the national 
health organizations we must review what their problems are and the 
attempts that are being made to solve them. Foremost in the list of 
national organizations concerned with some phase of health may be 
named the American Child Health Association, the National Education 
Association, the American Medical Association, the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association, the American Red Cross, the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, the National Conference of Social Work, and the 
American Hospital Association. All have three classes of problems: 
kind and amount of subject matter to be disseminated, methods to be 
employed, and number and qualifications of the personnel. 

Since nutrition occupies an important place in any progressive health 
program it will be used here as the chief illustration of how the American 
Home Economics Association may fit into the programs of the national 
health organizations, 

There is both widespread interest and general concern among school 
people as to what and how much nutrition subject matter shall be taught. 
There is also the live question as to who shall present it and what methods 
shall be used. Individual universities and normal schools are working 
independently at one phase or another of the question and are gathering 
valuable data and experience. However, there is no clearing house 
where these results are brought together, evaluated, and given out as 
representing the estimate of the profession. For several years the 
National Education Association and the American Medical Association 
have had a joint committee on health problems in education which has 
been preparing a program of health education for public schools and 
teacher-training institutions of the country. (See page 679.) Weare to 
be congratulated that three outstanding home economists are serving on 
this committee. Nevertheless it must be remembered that they were 
not appointed by the professional association of home economists to 
represent it in the deliberations, but were chosen. by the other organiza- 
tions as individuals capable of making a valuable contribution to the 
work of the committee. Under these circumstances any report of the 
findings of the committee will reach the members of our association not 
officially but by chance reading or as mere ‘news from the field.’ 

The more progressive of the social agencies dealing with families 
appreciate that the only adequate way of rehabilitating a family is 
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through education, but there is some confusion and difference of opinion 
as to the contribution of the home economist. In some cases the whole 
matter is handed over to a well-intentioned visiting housekeeper who, 
with her kitchen apron much in evidence, goes and helps the tired mother 
prepare a meal. In other cases a well-trained woman supervises the 
work and dispenses more or less empirical information to the field staff, 
and herself takes care of acute problems. Still others have a staff of 
well-trained home economists who, in addition to taking care of the imme- 
diate needs, begin a program of education with a view to making the 
family an asset rather than a continuing liability to society. Wherever 
we find home economists at work in one or another of these capacities 
they are doing it according to their own ideas or those of the particular 
group with which they are connected. Home economics as a profession 
has not made a serious study of the situation with the idea of establishing 
standards for subject matter, methods, and training of workers. 

Practically all hospitals now employ dietitians—but what is a dieti- 
tian? In many cases she is interpreted by the hospital management to 
be a person who wears a white dress and is an advertising asset to the 
institution. In reality she may be nothing more than a head cook, 
obliged to fill the physicians’ orders with food materials whose choice is 
dictated by the purchasing agent or the hospital superintendent. If, 
under favorable circumstances and through force of exceptional training 
or personality, she is able to make a place for herself on the hospital 
staff, she is still nothing more than a free lance with no organized backing 
from her profession. The management of the dietary department of a 
hospital presents a variety of problems inherent in the situation. It is not 
only a question of the purchasing, preparation, and serving of food on an 
institutional scale, but of suiting individual cases and a variety of 
requirements as well. The dietitian has another responsibility and one 
which is generally ignored—namely, the teaching of pupil dietitians and 
student nurses. And what has the home economics profession, which is 
vitally concerned in the training of dietitians, done to assist the hospital 
in adjusting these difficulties and in developing standards? 

In community work we find a growing appreciation of the relation of 
nutrition to health, and in communities already served by a public health 
nurse the need for a specialist in nutrition is recognized. This type of 
work is a comparatively new development, and in it the individual 
organizations are meeting the same problems of subject matter, person- 
nel, and methods, and in addition that of determining the relation of 
the nutrition worker to the other members of the staff. Here again 
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individual home economists have been invited to serve in an advisory 
capacity to certain organizations. The East Harlem ,Nursing and 
Health Demonstration has chosen such a committee to advise in matters 
pertaining to nutrition, and the Red Cross has a national nutrition 
advisory committee chosen in somewhat the same way, which has given 
great assistance in developing professional standards of training and 
methods of carrying onits nutrition program. But on neither of these 
committees are the members charged with any professional responsi- 
bilities beyond those which their professional standing places upon 
them. 

These problems of determining the professional standards of procedure 
as to subject matter, personnel, and methods are not new or peculiar to 
home economics. In the nursing profession the nurses themselves have 
through their national organizations established standards not only for 
their own professional advancement but to serve as guides to others in 
estimating the services which nurses may be expected to render. They 
have classified their training schools according to the amount and kind 
of training afforded. This has helped to guide prospective students and 
spurred hospitals to raise their standards, and has also been a great aid 
to national health organizations in securing workers equipped for their 
work and backed by their profession. The nurses have also defined the 
requirements for special courses in public health nursing and have done 
much to influence organizations employing public health nurses to accept 
only those who meet these standards. 

National organizations whose activities carry them into the field of 
health are obliged to deal with nutrition problems one way or another. 
There is no question, then, but that the time has come for the home 
economics profession to prepare itself to give more effective assistance. 

This is illustrated by the experience of the Red Cross. From the very 
beginning of its activities in nutrition it has had an advisory committee 
consisting of leaders in home economics, and the entire personnel of its 
nutrition service has been made up of women with home economics 
training. Nevertheless, standards of training, methods of work, rela- 
tion to other professions all had to be developed from within and through 
its own experience in the field. Great difficulty has been encountered in 
the mere matter of enrollment of dietitians because the home economics 
profession itself had not classified its home economics departments 
according to the standard of work offered. In Red Cross chapter pro- 
grams the national advisory committee has had to be responsible for 
determining professional standards instead of interpreting in terms of 
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Red Cross needs professional standards already established by the pro- 
fession asa whole. In the case of other agencies where few or none of the 
personnel are trained home economists, the situation is much more con- 
fused. Where knowledge of the possibilities of home economics is lack- 
ing, it is not strange that its standards are misinterpreted or ignored. 

In order, then, that local as well as national organizations may make 
maximum use of what home economics has to offer in the field of health, 
the American Home Economics Association should assume the respon- 
sibility of stating in definite terms the subject matter, the methods, and 
the training of personnel required for nutrition work in the school, the 
hospital, the social organizations, the health center and ali other organiza- 
tions concerned with health. 

The Association has already taken a long step toward this end by 
the appointment of an executive secretary through whose services an 
interchange of ideas can be effected and comparative evaluations of 
subject matter and methods can be made. 

In considering the place of the American Home Economics Association 
among national health agencies it is worth while to summarize briefly 
our qualifications and lack of qualifications. First: home economics 
possesses the subject matter of positive health. Food, shelter and cloth- 
ing together with their implications underlie material life. But does our 
food teaching always emerge in terms of adequate nutrition? Does our 
‘house planning, furnishing and decoration’ provide first for fresh air, 
sunshine and rest? Does clothing always mean hygiene and freedom 
of movement or does it often mean nothing more than millinery or the 
making of a silk dress’? Also, have mental attitude and social factors 
of healthful living been given definite emphasis under each subject con- 
sidered? Second: Home economics has done much with methods. 
We are the only professional group which can rightly claim as one of its 
major activities the translation of the findings of biological and chemical 
laboratories into terms of every-day marketing. But here again our 
methods lack uniformity both in emphasis and in effectiveness. Third: 
Home economics has a professional personnel much better trained than 
any other one group for leading in many phases of health work. But 
often our training fails to foster the ability to carry an idea through 
clearly from principle to application, and for this reason we are often 
outdistanced by those skilled in ‘practical’ tricks. 

There is no question that home economists believe thoroughly in the 
positive health program, but as a profession we have fallen short by not 
putting our offerings into the shape that will give the maximum value to 
all concerned with solving these common problems. 
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ALABAMA’S TRAVELING EXHIBIT OF CLOTHING 


HENRIETTE MARY THOMPSON 


Alabama Polytechnic Instituie, Auburn 


To maintain the standard desired for clothing projects in home demon- 
stration work is not an easy matter. In some cases the problem is 
complicated by the fact that the state clothing specialist does not work 
directly with the club members, but makes her contact with the home 
demonstration agents and club leaders. Plans, directions, demonstra- 
tions, and technical practice may be given through news letters, visits, 
and leadership schools, but this does not always result in uniform stand- 
ards of textiles, design, and construction. To meet this situation in 
Alabama, more illustrative material for the club girls and a simple method 
of transporting it were evidently needed. 

The resident faculty in Alabama Polytechnic Institute is always 
interested in cooperating with the extension workers, and the depart- 
ment of textiles and clothing offered to make the desired garments, the 
freshmen and sophomore students gladly undertaking the work as class 
projects. It was decided to make four sets of garments, with as much 
variety in color, design, and construction as possible, so that the sets 
might be used alternately in the four districts of the state. The exhibit 
was planned so that it could be used by the club girls who were getting 
ready for the state clothing contest in the spring, and also so that either 
all or part of it could be used from year to year. Extreme styles and 
fads in trimming were eliminated, and emphasis was placed on simple 
lines, good design, and fine technique. 

In choosing the garments, the three units of work in the girls’ clubs 
were kept in mind: (1) Underwear; (2) Dress, nightgown, handkerchief, 
and selection of a hat; (3) Entire costume for clothing contest. The 
girls must elect either 1 or 2 before they may elect 3. 

The freshmen class made four sets of garments, each containing 1 
kimona dress, 1 nightgown, and 2 or 3 handkerchiefs. The girls also 
selected a hat to go with the dress. 

The sophomore class made up four sets, each set including 1 step-in 
chemise, 1 pair bloomers, 1 skirt, 1 petticoat, 1 princess slip, and several 
articles suitable for Christmas gifts. 

The students drafted a kimona pattern with shoulder seams and hip 
dart for the dress, and the nightgown and princess slip were later designed 
on this foundation draft. The materials chosen for the dresses were 
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everfast gingham in checks and solid color, Punjab percale, and 
unbleached cotton; the design was brought out by the careful use of 
bindings, inset pockets, collars and cuffs and contrasting buttons. The 
peach-colored gingham with its tiny black buttons and stitching, the 
lavender-checked gingham trimmed with plain lavender chambray and 
flat pearl buttons, the unbleached cotton bound with jade green cham- 
bray, and the blue-and-lavender percale with white trimming, each 
had an air of distinction that won a second glance. The placing of a 
line of buttons, the design of a pocket, or the cut of a collar, gave the 
touch of individuality that makes a simple garment interesting. 

Nainsook, longcloth, large and small pajama check, cambric, and 
sateen in various grades and prices were used for the underwear. The 
students were interested in planning as great a variety of finishes and 
trimmings as possible. Of the twenty-four undergarments constructed, 
only three were trimmed with lace, and those with a narrow linen variety. 
Plain hems of various widths, French hems, shaped hems, bound and 
faced scallops, and bound edges kept the keynote of simplicity, though 
feather-stitching, machine hemstitching, or a narrow ric-rac braid gave 
a more decorative touch to some of the garments. 

Two handkerchiefs of a good grade of handkerchief linen were designed 
to go with each dress; edges were rolled, threads drawn, hems stitched by 
hand, colored patches applied, or small designs embroidered in colors. 

For the Christmas gifts the girls made dresser scarves, table runners, 
and guest towels, using unbleached cotton, Indian head, natural linen 
crash, and white linen huck. The unbleached cotton dresser scarf 
trimmed with two rows of bias binding in king’s blue was as effective as 
the linen guest towel, monogrammed and Italian hem-stitched. We 
endeavored to offer a variety of suggestions and yet come within the 
limits of every purse. 

As the articles were completed they were scored by every member of 
the class, and the scores were then averaged. This proved an added 
incentive to a high standard of workmanship. Because they knew the 
purpose of the work and realized in many cases that these garments 
would be displayed in their own towns, all the girls responded willingly 
and enthusiastically. Several of the students had formerly been 
members of girl’s clubs, which made the project even more interesting. 

When the garments were completed, the hats, shoes, and stockings 
were selected. We purchased simple little straw hats of tan, black, and 
navy, in poke, mushroom, and sailor shapes, and trimmed with bands, 
bows, rosettes or streamers of ribbon. Each was chosen to complete a 
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particular costume and yet fit harmoniously into almost any wardrobe. 
The most expensive was $2.50; some cost less than $2.00. 

The manufacturers of Cantilever shoes gave four pairs of oxfords 
and four of strap pumps, two each in black, one in white, and one in 
brown. They were all low-heeled, broad-toed, and suitable for school 
girls, and yet there was sufficient variety to include a pair appropriate 
for any occasion. To show as many kinds as possible, four shoes, each 
one different, were placed in each exhibit. With them went four stock- 
ings, including the ribbed sports type and the plain mercerized lisle, and 
the colors white, brown, and black. 

The dimensions and arrangements of the case to be used for trans- 
porting the exhibit were decided on after several experiments in packing 
the articles, patterns, and printed matter to be included. That finally 
made looked like a small steamer trunk, with handle placed as on a suit- 
case for convenience in carrying. The inside dimensions were 30” x 177 
x7”. The bottom of the case was divided into three parts; on the right 
side was a division 17” x 17” witha height of 5” for a hat. The remain- 
ing space, 13” x 17”, was divided down the center lengthwise into two 
parts, each 13” x 8”; these two compartments were only 3” high. In 
one the shoes were compactly arranged and in the other the stockings. 
Over these left hand compartments there was still a space 13” x 17” x 
2”, and into this was fitted a shallow tray to hold the printed matter 
and patterns which accompanied each exhibit. There was also a shallow 
top tray extending entirely across the case. This was divided into two 
parts: a square space on the right for the gown, dress, and handkerchiefs, 
and on the left a compartment 17” x 13”, which held the bloomers, skirt, 
step-in chemise, petticoat, princess slip, and Christmas suggestions. 
To the inside of the lid of the case were attached two printed sheets, one 
giving the itinerary of the exhibit, the other a chart showing how to place 
all the articles and suggestions for their care and use. 

These exhibits have been in use for several months, and the county 
agents report that the girls and women are enthusiastic and determined 
to do more sewing and do it better. They have a clearer idea of good 
workmanship, materials, and design and of what kinds of garments are 
suitable and becoming and why. Incidentally, the careful arrangement 
and packing has taught them much about the care of clothing. 

We have already seen ways in which the exhibits could be improved. 
The county agents will be asked for ideas and suggestions, when we reno- 
vate and rearrange the articles and make additions to each outfit; we 
will probably ask for the cooperation and thoughtful consideration of our 
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college students. And when the four little trunks start out again they 
will be the better for a year of use. 

Meanwhile, there is no doubt that the first exhibit met the need for 
which it was intended. It carried standards into the rural districts of 
the state and presented to the girls and women ideals which they can 
attain more easily for having seen them applied in actual garments. In 
many cases the ideas we seek to convey are the exact antithesis of 
those commonly practiced; and while lectures and discussions have 
been helpful, they were never so effective as these concrete examples. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDENT CLUBS 


EVE TURNBULL 


University of Arizona, Tucson 


Now that home economics clubs in schools and colleges are recognized 
as one of the best means of fostering interest in home economics and their 
development is a part of the program of work of the American Home 
Economics Association, there is considerable interest in the organiza- 
tion and activity of those already founded. For several years they have 
been recognized as an integral part of the school organization in the 
vocational high schools of various states. In Virginia perhaps the work 
is better organized and further advanced than elsewhere, but in Illinois 
it is developing rapidly with 71 fully organized clubs and 2500 members 
in 1923-1924, and in New York there are numerous clubs not yet united 
under a central organization. Campaigns for promoting clubs in all 
high schools are to be pushed this year in Illinois, Kansas, and Texas. 
As such clubs develop it will be of mutual advantage to them to affiliate 
with the state home economics associations and thus with the American 
Home Economics Association. In vocational high schools the work of 
the clubs cannot be officially recognized as part of the state program for 
vocational home economics unless they belong to a central organization 
connected with the state board for vocational education. The neces- 
sity for this connection makes it doubly desirable that the clubs and their 
activities should be carefully organized. The suggestions here presented 
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are based partly on the author’s experience and partly on statements by 
club directors in vocational high schools of several states. 

A main objective in home economics training is to link together the 
home and the school. The club can help to do this, especially if some 
of the meetings are held in the students’ homes, the interest of the 
mothers is aroused, and closer codperation in the home project work 
results. Properly directed clubs can do much to develop a sense of 
responsibility; to give practice in parliamentary procedure; to train for 
the wise use of leisure, and for service to the home and community; and 
to provide the pleasure and experience of social meetings. 

Membership in a home economics club is in most cases open only to 
girls regularly enrolled in home economics classes, though in some 
vocational high schools all girls are eligible. While it is undesirable to 
develop a spirit of exclusiveness, open membership might gradually tend 
to cheapen the organization, prevent the girls from accepting responsi- 
bility, and lessen the special home economics interests of the club. 
Pleasant relations with the rest of the school may be fostered by frequent 
open meetings at which the club is hostess to all the other girls. 

In some cases there are two kinds of membership, active membership 
open to those regularly enrolled in thehome economics department, 
and associate membership for those merely electing courses. The 
interest of the community can be enlisted for the club by requesting 
women’s clubs to designate some of their members as associated members 
of the home economics club. 

To maintain a live organization and a sense of responsibility among 
club members, meetings must be held often enough to keep up interest 
but not so often as to become burdensome. Some clubs meet weekly, 
others monthly; on the whole the bi-monthly meeting seems most satis- 
factory. One means of keeping the individual members actively inter- 
ested is to put the arrangements for each meeting in the hands of a special 
program committee appointed two weeks or more in advance. This 
develops a healthy spirit of rivalry and also tends to bring out the shy 
girl. A club pin, a club song, or a club poem such as Elizabeth Otis’ 
parody on Kipling’s “If,’’ “An ‘If’ for Girls,’’ means much to girls of high 
school age and starts an enthusiasm which, if wisely directed, will 
accomplish much that regular school work cannot. 

Clubs meet their expenses by small dues, by fines for non-attendance, 
or by raising money. Club projects may be chosen which give oppor- 
tunity for earning, and there is excellent training to be gained in spending 
the money. Many clubs use such money for needed equipment, others 
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spend at least part of it outside of the department, for example, to buy 
pictures for the school or to give to the Constantinople and the Ellen 
H. Richards funds. 

The activities of the clubs, though they differ to some extent withthe 
locality, are similar in the main. Subjects from outside the field of home 
economics: are to be encouraged, for example, an occasional literary 
program or a talk om art. Music is good at almost any meeting. Many 
clubs find that some such variety in the programs helps greatly to hold 
the interest of the arls. 

The club may have interests other than the set programs at meetings. 
It may arrange for exhibits of work, teas for mothers, joint meetings with 
other organizations of tie school, and cooperation with other local inter- 
ests. A club may also do semething for others—assume the responsibil- 
ity of clothing a needy child throughout the year or provide Thanks- 
giving or Christmas dinner baskets for families not able to supply their 
own. 

In high school clubs, a faculty advisor is usually considered advisable 
and is required in clubs affiliated with the state board of vocational 
education. She may be elected by the members along with the other 
club officers, and should help in organizing the club, planning programs 
for meetings, and other club activities. 

Some idea of what has proved a satisfactory constitution for a student 
home economics club is helpful in organizing new clubs, and so also are 
suggestions for programs. The constitution printed beyond is modeled 
on those used in the Illinois State vocational high schools and in similar 
organizations. The suggestions for programs have been taken from 
many clubs. 


SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION FOR HIGH SCHOOL HOME 
ECONOMICS CLUBS 


ARTICLE I. NAME 
The name of this organization shall be the [name of school] Home Econom- 
ics Club. 
ARTICLE IT. OBJECT 
Section 1. The objects of this organization shall be: to form a connecting 
link between the home and the school; 
Section 2. To train young women to be active and efficient leaders in 
home and community life; 
Section 3. To furnish an opportunity through organization for social 
life, such as programs, social gatherings, picnics. 
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ArTIcLe III. MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Any girl in the high school who is taking the home economics 
course is eligible as an active member. 

Section 2. [Those who have taken home economics may be either active 
or associate members depending upon the local situation.] 

Section 3. Honorary membership may be conferred upon faculty members 
or other persons not in school who show unusual interest in the society. 

Section 4. New members shall be elected by a majority vote of the club at 
the next meeting following the presentation of their names. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers shall be a president, a vice-president, a secretary, 
a treasurer, and an advisor, each of whom shall serve for one school year. 

Section 2. The president and vice-president shall be elected from the 
incoming senior class. The secretary and treasurer shall be elected from 
any class. The advisor shall be elected from among the home economics 
instructors. Election shall be by formal ballot at either the first or the last 
meeting of the year. 

Section 3. Elections to fill vacancies shall be held at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and in the regular manner, unless said vacancies shall occur in the fall, 
following the usual election, in which case only those girls who were in school 
at the time of the original election shall be allowed to vote. 


ArTICLE V. DvuTIEs oF OFFICERS 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all meetings, 
preserve order, and demand obedience to all rules. She shall appoint com- 
mittees, and shall be a member ex-officio. She shall call special meetings, 
authorize the disbursement of all moneys and perform all other duties usually 
incident to the office. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the vice-president to assist the president 
in all her duties and preside in her absence. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep a written record 
of all regular meetings and a complete record of membership, and to call the 
roll at each meeting. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to take charge and keep 
records of all moneys of the club and to pay out the same only upon order 
signed by the president. She shail submit a report at every second meeting 
of the club and hand in a written report at the end of each semester to the 
advisor. 

ArTIcLe VI. MEETINGS 

Section 1. The club shall meet every two [or four] weeks at the place and 

time designated by the president upon the approval of the advisor. 
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Section 2, The order of business at the regular meetings shall be as follows: 
. Call to order by the president. 

. Roll call. 

. Reading of minutes. 

. Program, including music, talks, discussions, etc. 

Reports of committees. 

Proposals for members. 

Voting on new members. 

8. General business. 

Adjournment. 


NAMM WH 


© 


ARTICLE VII. COMMITTEES 
Section 1. The president shall appoint all committees with the help of 
the advisor. 
Section 2. A program committee shail be appointed for each meeting at 
least two weeks in advance which, with the help of the advisor, shall attend 
to all arrangements for the meeting. 


ARTICLE VIII. ActIvitIEs 

Section 1. The regular program for a meeting may consist of music, 
recitations, talks, essays, debates, etc. The public may be invited. 

Section 2. The club shall codperate with suitable local and county organiza- 
tions, such as mothers’ and women’s clubs and home bureaus. 

Sections 3. The work of members may be exhibited either as individual 
or club exhibits, in the junior department of the state fair. 

Section 4. The club may arrange for joint meetings with other clubs, 
annual picinics, trips to places of home economic interest, and similar acti- 
vities. 

ARTICLE IX. AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
membership. 

ARTICLE X. By-Laws 

Section 1. Such by-laws as are necessary for the work and development 
of the club in harmony with the spirit and purpose of this constitution may 
be adopted by the club at any time. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME ECONOMICS CLUB PROGRAMS 


A talk on pictures for the home, by the art supervisor. 

A‘talk on the care of the teeth, by a local dentist. 

A_meeting to which the mothers are invited and the girls give short talks 
on what they are doing in their home economics courses. Exhibits might 
be displayed at this time; for example, in a talk on dress design the dresses 
made in class might be shown. 
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A social meeting at which the old girls entertain the new ones. 

A little girl’s party. This is appropriate near Valentine’s Day, and is a 
good occasion for inviting another club in the school. 

A talk by a local milliner illustrated by hats from her stock. This seldom 
fails to bring an interesting response and stimulates the girls to trim hats 
for themselves or their younger sisters. 

A play about food or clothing, given at a club meeting with invited guests 
or before the school assembly. 


A literary program. 
The history of home economics presented in short talks by several girls. 


A visit to a local factory, to be discussed at later club meeting. 


A talk by one of the instructors. 
Moving pictures of some phase of the textile industries with talks by mem- 


bers of the club. This would be a means of earning money if it could be given 
at an open meeting with paid admission. 
A Christmas dinner or luncheon with a few invited guests. 


METHODS OF INCLUDING INTARVIN AND GLYCERYL 
MARGARATE IN THE DIEBETIC DIET 


MAY S. REYNOLDS AND A. L. MARLATT 


Department of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin 


The process of obtaining the glyceryl ester of margaric acid was dis- 
covered and patented by Dr. Max Kahn of Columbia University and 
Beth Israel Hospital, New York (1), and two commercial preparations for 
use by diabetic patients are now on the market. The pure form, known 
as glyceryl margarate, is sold chiefly for experimental use, while intarvin, 
which is glyceryl margarate mixed with 12 per cent of liquid petrolatum 
to reduce its high melting point and give it a.softer consistency, is the 
form usually supplied. The use of both products has so far been 
restricted because they are unpalatable, having a very characteristic 
and unpleasant odor, especially when heated, and the quality of adhering 
to the tongue when cool. The problem lies in finding means to mask 
the flavor and odor and minimize the disagreeable adhesive quality.* 


* The present method of making intarvin is said by the manufacturers to yield a less 
unpalatable product than the one on the market when these studies were made. They 
recommend intarvin in preference to the pure ester both because it is more convenient for 
ordinary use and because they believe the melting point of the pure ester is too high to 
assure complete emulsion in the process of digestion. —EpiTor. 
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Methods of combining intarvin and glyceryl margarate with other 
materials suitable for diabetic patients were worked out in the home 
economics department of the University of Wisconsin, and are described 
here. The palatability of the finished dishes was tested by introducing 
them into experimental diets. 

The protein, fat, carbohydrates, and energy furnished by the various 
dishes were computed chiefly by the use of figures in the commonly 
accepted tables of composition. The fuel value of glyceryl margarate 
was assumed to be that of pure fat, 9 calories per gram; in the case of 
intarvin, allowance was made for the fact that petrolatum is not absorbed 
by the body (2), and the fuel value was taken as 8 calories per gram. 

Preliminary experimenting showed no noticeable difference in the 
characteristic flavor and quality of the two preparations, and both were 
used. 

The preparations were introduced into several types of dishes: bran 
cakes; cooked combinations with tomatoes or other vegetable; salads; 
frozen desserts; and highly seasoned sauces or dressings. 

Bran cakes. Intarvin was combined with bran in the hope that the 
rough particles of the latter would lessen the tendency of the fat to stick 
to the tongue and thus shorten its contact with the olfactory nerves and 
the disagreeable feeling on the tongue. 


BRAN CAKES NO. l 


This recipe was adapted from Joslin, Treatment of Diabetes Mellitus (3). 
Ingredients: bran 2 cups; intarvin 30 grams; whole eggs 2; egg white 1; 
salt 1 teaspoon. The bran was tied loosely in cheesecloth and washed thor- 
oughly by fastening to a water-tap and allowing the water to flow through until 
it came away clear. The bran was frequently kneaded to bring all parts in 
contact with the water. The washed bran was wrung dry and mixed with 
well beaten whole eggs, melted intarvin and salt. Then the egg white, beaten 
very stiff, was folded in. The mixture was shaped with knife and table- 
spoon into three dozen small cakes and baked in moderate oven (350°F.) for 
40 minutes. 

The chemical composition of these cakes was: protein 21.5 grams; fat 41 
grams. The fuel value was 425 calories, including 240 calories from the 
intarvin. 

BRAN CAKES NO. 2 


Ingredients: bran 25 grams; celluflour 40 grams; India gum 5 grams; soda; 
cream of tartar; intarvin 40 grams; cinnamon oil 2 drops; salt } teaspoon; hot 
water 150 cc. The bran was washed free from carbohydrate as in bran cakes 
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No. 1. The dry ingredients were mixed; then the melted intarvin, cinnamon 
oil, and hot water were added. The mixture was molded with tablespoon 
on oiled baking sheet and baked in oven at 350°F. for 40 minutes. 

These cakes contained neither protein nor carbohydrates, and the 40 grains 
of intarvin furnished the only energy, 320 calories. 


Neither type of bran cakes was considered satisfactory. The flavor 
of the intarvin was masked slightly by cinnamon oil in cake No. 2, but 
the odor was quite evident. Because of the small quantity of intarvin 
in each, large amounts could not be administered by such cakes. 

Cooked tomato and vegetable mixtures. Because an acid flavor persists 
in the mouth for some time and therefore might be expected to mask the 
intarvin, mixtures were tried with tomatoes as source of acid. 


STEWED TOMATOES 


This recipe was adapted from Oppenheimer (4). Ingredients: canned 
tomatoes 100 grams; onion 5 grams; India gum } teaspoon; intarvin 10 grams; 
salt } teaspoon; pepper. The tomatoes, onion, salt, and pepper were cooked 
together for 10 minutes; then the intarvin and India gum (for thickening) 
were added and the cooking was continued for 3 minutes. 

The chemical composition of this dish was: protein 1.05 grams; fat 10 grams; 
carbohydrates 4.5 grams. The energy value was 102 calories, including 80 
calories from the intarvin. 


This recipe was considered successful since it was easily eaten as part 
of an experimental diet of several days’ duration. The persistence of 
the onion odor and the acid of the tomato were helpful in concealing 
the flavor of intarvin. In a later test, 15 grains of intarvin were suc- 
cessfully used, and a drop of cinnamon oil more fully masked the flavor. 


TOMATO SOUP 


Ingredients: tomatoes 250 grams; water 1 cup; onion 20 grams; celery 20 
grams; cloves 2; bay leaf 1; pepper-corns 6; India gum } teaspoon; salt 4 
teaspoon; glyceryl margarate 25 grams. The tomatoes, celery, onion, and 
flavoring substances were cooked together for 10 minutes; the mixture was 
strained and the India gum and glyceryl margarate were added. The soup 
was reheated for 3 minutes and served very hot. 

The chemical composition of the soup was: protein 2.9 grams; fat 25 grams; 
carbohydrate 10.8 grams. The fuel value was 287 calories, including 225 
from the glyceryl margarate. 


This mixture was also found to be well taken in a feeding test of several 
days. 
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TOMATO SAUCE 


Ingredients: canned tomatoes 250 grams; celery 10 grams; onion 5 grams; 
sweet pepper 5 grams; cinnamon oil 1 drop; salt } teaspoon; India gum } tea- 
spoon; glyceryl margarate 25 grams. The vegetables and flavoring were 
cooked together for 10 minutes and then strained. The India gum and 
glyceryl margarate were added and the whole reheated for 3 minutes. 

The chemical composition of this sauce was: protein 2.7 grams; fat 25 
grams; carbohydrate 11.05 grams. The fuel value was 280 calories, including 
225 from the glyceryl margarate. 


This sauce had much the same flavor as the stewed tomatoes and 
tomato soup and was equally satisfactory in the diet. It was served over 
plain boiled, salted cabbage with good results. Thrice-cooked cabbage 
could be used if it seemed necessary to reduce the carbohydrate content 
of the diet to a very low level. 


TOMATO AND CHEESE PUDDING 


This recipe was adapted from Janet McKenzie Hill (5). Ingredients: 
canned tomatoes 250 grams; washed bran $ cup; American cheese 60 grams; 
glyceryl margarate 30 grams; salt } teaspoon; pepper. The bran was washed 
as for bran cakes No. 1. The cheese was grated and the glyceryl margarate 
was grated or cut fine. All ingredients were mixed together, put into indi- 
vidual casseroles greased with mineral oil, and baked in oven at 300°F. for 
35 minutes. 

The chemical composition of this pudding was: protein 19.9 grams; 
fat 51.6 grams; carbohydrates 10 grams. The fuel value was 584 calories, 
including 270 calories from the glyceryl margarate. 


The product showed that the oven temperature was too high for cheese. 
A temperature of 250° would be better. 

For a second trial, to the above recipe was added 10 grams of onion 
and 10 grams of green pepper, cut fine. This was found to be an 
improvement. 

The tomato and cheese pudding was not considered so satisfactory 
as other dishes in which it was not necessary to heat the fat with other 
ingredients for such along time. It could be eaten, however, and might 
be useful in giving variety. 

VEGETABLE HASH 
Ingredients: onion 30 grams; green pepper 25 grams; tomato 100 grams; 


cabbage 50, grams; celery 50 grams; glyceryl margarate 30 grams; salt 
4 teaspoon; water 1} cups. The vegetables were diced and cooked with the 
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water for 40 minutes; the glyceryl margarate was added, and the entire 
mixture heated for 3 minutes. 

The chemical composition of this hash was: protein 3.05 grams; fat 30 
grams; carbohydrate 13,25 grams. The fuel value was 335 calories, in- 
cluding 270 calories from the glyceryl margarate. 


This hash was fairly palatable but not sufficiently so for continuous 
use. The addition of one tablespoon of vinegar was tried but did not 
improve the flavor. 

In another experiment the same combination of vegetabies was put 
through a food chopper and cooked for 30 minutes; the fat was grated 
or cut into very small pieces and added immediately after the cooked 
vegetables were removed from the stove and the dish was served as soon 
as the fat had melted, without further heating. Adding the fat imme- 
diately after removing the mixture from the stove and serving without 
reheating gave the intarvin or glyceryl margarate less change to permeate 
the mixture, and was therefore an improvement over the methods pre- 
viously used. It might be applied to any of the tomato recipes except 
the one for tomato and cheese pudding. 

Soy sauce, or shoyu, which contains relatively small proportions of 
carbohydrate (6), was served over the vegetable hash and found to be 
an additional improvement. 

Salads. To mask the intarvin or glyceryl margarate, various salad 
combinations were used with an acid dressing which resembled mayon- 
naise in consistency but which was made with India gum and mineral 
oil as a basis and therefore had no food value. The recipe was worked 
out by Velma Smith. 

SALAD DRESSING 

Ingredients: mineral 1} cups; India gum 1 teaspoon; vinegar 6 tablespoons; 
mustard 1 teaspoon; salt } teaspoon. The India gum was softened with the 
vinegar, the oil was beaten in, gradually first, more rapidly after emulsion had 
started; the mustard and salt were added. Saccharine may be used if a 
sweet taste is desired. 

VEGETABLE SALAD 


ingredients: sweet pepper 20 grams; celery 50 grams; cucumber 50 grams; 
parsley 5 grams; glyceryl margarate 20 grams. The vegetables were cut 
into small pieces. The glyceryl margarate was grated. 

The chemical composition of this salad was: protein 1.2 grams; fat 20 
grams; carbohydrate 4 grams. The fuel value was 201 calories, including 
180 from the glyceryl margarate. 
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Various ways of mixing the vegetables were tried, the last, (c), prov- 
ing the most satisfactory. 


a. Vegetables were arranged on a lettuce leaf, glyceral margarate sprinkled 
or piled over them, and salad dressing poured over all. 
b. Grated glyceryl margarate was mixed with dressing and all poured over 


vegetables which had been arranged on lettuce leaf. 
c. Grated glyceryl margarate was mixed with vegetables and salad dressing 


was poured over all. 


STUFFED TOMATO SALAD 


Ingredients: tomato 70 grams; celery 25 grams; onion 20 grams; glyceryl 
margarate 15 grams. The top was cut from the tomato and the seeds re- 
moved; the celery and onion, finely chopped, the glyceryl margarate, grated, 
and the salad dressing were mixed together and placed in the tomato, which 
was arranged on lettuce and garnished with salad dressing. 

The chemical composition of this salad, exclusive of the lettuce, was: pro- 
tein 1.15 grams; fat 15 grams; carbohydrate 5.55 grams. The fuel value was 
162 calories, including 135 from the glyceryl margarate. 


These vegetable salads were all palatable and very attractive in 


appearance. 
COTTAGE CHEESE SALAD NO. 1 


Ingredients: cottage cheese 100 grams; glyceryl margarate 15 grams. The 
cottage cheese and grated glyceryl margarate were mixed with salad dressing, 
arranged on lettuce, and garnished with salad dressing. 

The chemical composition of this salad was: protein 21 grams; fat 16 grams; 
carbohydrate 4 grams. The fuel value was 244 calories, including 135 calo- 
ries from the glyceryl margarate. 


COTTAGE CHEESE SALAD NO. 2 


Made like cottage cheese salad No. 1 with the addition of 25 grams of 


tomato. 
The chemical composition and fuel value were practically the same as for 


the previous salad. 


Both of these salads are sufficiently palatable for use, but unless a 
patient objects to tomato, the addition of that flavor is a decided improve- 
ment and makes the second recipe preferable. 
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AGAR SALAD 


Ingredients: agar-agar 10 grams; water 100 cc.; cucumber 25 grams; tomato 
25 grams; glyceryl margarate 15 grams. The agar-agar and cold water were 
mixed, brought to a boil over a moderate fire, then allowed to simmer until 
agar-agar was dissolved. The volume was brought to 100 cc. and the material 
allowed to cool but not to solidify; then the vegetables, finely chopped or 
diced, and the grated glyceryl margarate were added. The mixture was 
set in a cool place until solid, and served on lettuce with salad dressing. 

The chemical composition of this salad, exclusive of the lettuce, was: 
protein 0.5 gram; fat 15 grams; carbohydrate 1.75 grams. The fuel value was 
144 calories, including 135 calories from the glyceryl margarate. 


In this salad the glyceryl margarate was so well concealed that in one 
case the salad was eaten without its presence being discovered. A 
similar salad was made omitting the tomato, but was not so palatable. 


SAUERKRAUT SALAD 


Ingredients: sauerkraut 100 grams; celery 10 grams; egg 30 grams; green 
pepper 5 grams; lettuce 30 grams; glyceryl margarate 10 grams. The sauer- 
kraut, finely chopped celery, and grated glyceryl margarate were mixed to- 
gether, piled on the lettuce, decorated with strips of green pepper and slices 
of hard-cooked, egg, and served with salad dressing. 

The chemical composition was: protein 7.4 grams; fat 13.3 grams; car- 
bohydrate 5.45 grams. The fuel value was 169 calories, including 90 calories 
from the glyceryl margarate. 


This proved a very good salad. Putting a layer of salad dressing on 
the lettuce under the salad mixture and another on top was an advantage, 
because wher the glyceryl margarate was surrounded by the acid dres- 
sing its presence could scarcely be detected. This method of combining 
salad and dressing might be used advantageously with the salads pre- 
viously described. 

Frozen desserts. The fact that cold decreases the sense of taste sug- 
gested the possibility of incorporating intarvin or the pure ester into 
frozen dishes. These desserts were sweetened with varying amounts of a 
saccharine solution made by dissolving } teaspoon of saccharine in 2 
tablespoons of water. Some preliminary work was necessary to deter- 
mine the best proportions and methods. It was found that if glyceryl 
margarate was melted and then added to the other ingredients, large 
pieces of it appeared in the frozen mixture adhering to the sides of the can 
and dasher. Making an emulsion with fat and egg white was not suc- 
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cessful, as the flavor of the margarate permeated the mixture. The 
most successful method was found to be grating the fat before it was 
mixed with the other ingredients. Some experimenting was also neces- 
sary to determine the quantity of saccharine solution needed. The 
method of freezing adopted was that given in the Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book (7), 3 measures of ice being used to 1 of salt. 


LEMON MILK SHERBET 


Ingredients: milk 3 cup (163 grams); lemon juice 3 tablespoons; glyceryl 
margarate 25 grams; saccharine solution 14 teaspoons. The lemon juice was 
mixed with the saccharine solution; the milk was slowly added with constant 
stirring; then the grated glyceryl margarate was added and the mixture was 
frozen. 

The chemical composition of the sherbet was: protein 5.33 grams; 
fat 31.2 grams; carbohydrate 12.2 grams. The fuel value was 355 calories, 
including 225 calories from the glyceryl margarate. 


The lemon milk sherbet seemed acceptable at the first serving, but 
to the subject of the experimental diet it speedily became impossible. 
Others might find it an acceptable variation. 


CRANBERRY ICE 


Ingredients: cranberries 1 cup; water $ cup; glyceryl margarate 25 grams; 
saccharine solution 5 teaspoons. The cranberries were cooked in the water 
until soft, then forced through a sieve, sweetened with the saccharine solu- 
tion, mixed with the grated glyceryl margarate, and frozen as lemon sherbet. 

The chemical composition of the cranberry ice was: fat 25 grams; carbo- 
hydrate 30 grams. The fuel value was 345 calories, including 225 from the 
glyceryl margarate. 


The large amount of saccharine necessary for sweetening the cran- 
berries developed a peculiar sickening flavor. The flavor of the fat was 
not so well masked as in the lemon sherbet. 

Sauces. It seemed possible that the disagreeable qualities of intarvin 
might be masked in a highly seasoned sauce, and variations of tartar 
sauce were therefore tried. 


TARTAR SAUCE 


Ingredients: egg (1) 50 grams; vinegar 1 tablespoon; parsley ? teaspoon; 
capers $ teaspoon; onion 10 grams; intarvin 15 grams. The egg was cooked 
hard and the white and yolk separated. The yolk was mashed, the salt and 
vepper mixed with it, and the melted fat gradually stirred in and mixed until 
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smooth. The chopped egg white, capers, onion, and parsley were then added 


and the vinegar stirred in. 
The chemical composition of the sauce was: protein 7.6 grams; fat 20.5 
grams; carbohydrate 1 gram. The fuel value was 204 calories, including 


120 calories from the intarvin. 


This method of mixing did not conceal the flavor of intarvin and other 
methods were tried. A similar mixture was heated in a moderate oven 
for 20 minutes, but this proved noimprovement. In another experiment 
the capers were omitted, the amount of vinegar was increased to 2 table- 
spoons, and the fat was finely grated instead of melted. This sauce was 
somewhat better than the first and might be used to add variety. 

As another possible combination, 20 grams of intarvin were added 
to 100 grams of hot sauerkraut and soy sauce was poured over the mix- 
ture. This was served both hot and cold, and the cold mixture was 
considered the better. 

Conclusions. The results of these experiments are not particularly 
favorable to the possibility of rendering intarvin and glyceryl margarate 
palatable. Of the combinations tested, tomato mixtures and salads were 
the most palatable. Two general rules may perhaps be laid down for 
introducing intarvin and glyceryl margarate into a palatable diet: (1) 
Whenever possible they should be used unmelted. (2) When used in 
hot foods they should be added immediately after the food is removed 
from fire, and the material should be served at once without reheating. 
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EDITORIAL 


Ellen H. Richards Day. That Mrs Richard’s birthday, December 3rd, 
should be especially celebrated by home economists, in school and out, 
is no more than a fitting tribute to the woman whom we all regard as the 
founder of present-day home economics. What would have happened 
without her it is futile to speculate. Certainly no one person has been 
so influential in transforming our subject from lessons in cooking and 
sewing to the systematized application of the natural and social sciences 
and the arts to the improvement of conditions of living in the home and 
the community. We owe much of our underlying philosophy to her clear 
thinking and many of our fundamental definitions to her power of vigor- 
ous expression. We follow her example when we insist on careful re- 
search as the basis of our statements. Her visions become reality as our 
profession advances and as the science and art of homemaking gains in 
general recognition and dignity. 


Ellen H. Richards: An Appreciation. To a few favored men and 
women in the home economics field came the inspiration of actual 
friendship and association with Ellen H. Richards during her life time. 
To other fortunate ones the memory of her glowing personality and her 
potency as a speaker serves to strengthen their faith in their chosen field. 
But to the majority Ellen H. Richard’s life is a radiant historical fact, 
made dramatically vivid through the combined expression of friends, 
both professional and intimate, in her biography by Caroline L. Hunt.! 

Those who shared Mrs. Richard’s life, professionally or personally, 
unfailingly express the idea that she gave to them both inspiration to 
enter the line of work in which they have contributed their part, and 
faith in their ability to pursue it. The power of extending to others some- 
thing of her own ability enabled her to realize many of the dreams which 
seemed to originate in her mind, but which could not possibly have been 
brought to pass through the efforts of one human being. There seemed 
to be in her a strain of divine desire to share in the progress of home- 
making and home living and this desire was of the truly socialized type 
which seeks none of the glory. 


1 The Lifeof Ellen H. Richards. By Caroline L. Hunt, Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows, 1912. 
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Mrs. Richards was always a leader in her conception of the funda- 
mentals of homemaking and she demonstrated them in her own home. 
Essentially dynamic rather than static in her attitude on life, she seemed 
to have an almost uncanny ability to foresee change in the business of 
homemaking; but with it all, there was that sound scientific method of 
procedure which insured wisdom and stability. Her contributions 
through research to the development of scientific data are invaluable; and 
her writings on the economic and social aspects of homemaking are 
among the most valuable source materials in this field. 

Because of its intimate relationship to the life of each individual and to 
society, home economics is a field which requires constant re-evaluation 
and reconstruction. The related fields upon which it is most dependent, 
—science, art, sociology, economics, psychology, education, child care, and 
the rest,—are in a continual state of change due to new investigations and 
discoveries. State and federal aid are promoting much-needed research 
along these lines, and there is a great demand for women with the type 
of mind and the training to pursue research studies in the colleges and 
universities. 

It is significant that Mrs. Richards made some of her greatest contribu- 
tions to the field of home economics through the related fields of natural 
and social science. Surely the conception of the home as a unit of society 
makes it especially urgent that the home be studied in relation to its 


many-sided interests. 
C. M. W. 


Tributes to Mrs. Richards. In the American Home Economics 
Association we have the Ellen H. Richards Fund (see page 711) to help 
keep her name and influence alive but it is a satisfaction to recall that 
home economists are not alone in appreciating what she did. The 
Naples Table Association for Promoting Laboratory Research for Women 
offers annually the Ellen Richards research prize, so named because of 
her devoted service to the cause it represents. This prize of $1,000 is 
granted to the woman offering the best thesis on a scientific subject 
embodying new observations and new conclusions based on independent 
laboratory research in biological (including psychological), chemical, or 
physical science. At Vassar College, her alma mater, a course of lectures 
bearing her name is delivered each year by some person distinguished in a 
field related to her activities, and the department of euthenics now being 
organized is an even greater tribute to the influence of her ideas. No 
other of the endowed women’s colleges has such elaborate plans, but 
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several are seriously considering adjustments in the present curriculum 
which will bring out definitely the relation of the various sciences and arts 
to the problem of modern homemaking. At Smith College a committee 
of the faculty is at work on an arrangement by which a student desiring 
to specialize in the subjects closely related to the home may combine 
certain of the courses already existing in various departments into what 
is technically known as an interdepartmental major. 


Ellen H. Richards Fund. In home economics classes and clubs Mrs. 
Richards’ life and work are often a special theme on Ellen H. Richards 
Day. This year the plans of the trustees of the Ellen H. Richards Fund 
(see page 711) will prove a fine starting-point, and we sincerely hope that 
many groups of home economists, young and old, will bend their energies 
to the growth of that appropriate and fruitful memorial. 


Research at Mellon Institute. Home economics owes much to 
technical research carried out primarily for commercial or individual use, 
some of the best of it in institutes devoted to such purposes. Prominent 
among these is Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, which is 
affiliated with the University of Pittsburgh. Various national organiza- 
tions of manufacturers and dealers have fellows there who devote 
themselves, under the direction of the Institute, to research along lines 
especially valuable to the association which maintains them. Mr. 
George H. Johnson, who gave an interesting talk on “Textile Problems of 
the Power Laundry” before the textile section of the American Home 
Economics Association at Buffalo, is the research fellow maintained by 
the Laundryowners’ National Association, and the excellent leaflets on 
the selection and conservation of textiles issued by that association for 
use among the patrons of member companies (JOURNAL for October, 1924, 
page 595) are largely the result of work done at the Institute. Nine of 
the largest and most progressive members of the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, organized as the Mundatechnical Society of America, 
also maintain two fellows to conduct research on the special problems 
of dry-cleaning, and we owe to them the article on page 673. 


Research in Dry-Cleaning. Among the subjects of research carried 
out for the Mundatechnical Society at Mellon Institute are gasoline 
and naphtha in relation to cleaning. These materials have been widely 
studied as fuels, but the qualities desirable for use in motors are not the 
same as those needed for solvents used in cleaning. For example, the 
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low-boiling portions necessary to facilitate starting a motor mean a loss 
in a cleaning solvent because they evaporate the first time the liquid 
is used; the higher-boiling portions of motor gasoline, on the other hand, 
are objectionable in a cleaning solvent because they are hard to remove 
from a fabric and have a disagreeable odor. 

More than two years’ research at the Institute was needed for the solu- 
tion of another problem of the dry-cleaning industry—how to recover 
solvents for further use. For this, the solvent must be freed from the 
soap, dirt, and grease which appear in it in such a finely divided form that 
they remain suspended for days or even weeks unless removed by special 
chemical treatment or by distillation. The importance of the problem is 
seen from the fact that a good-sized cleaning plant may use from 7,500 
gallons of solvent a day in the slack summer and winter seasons to 15,000 
gallons a day in the spring and autumn. 

Static electrical discharges taking place in the presence of vapors from 
inflammable solvents make a serious hazard in the dry-cleaning industry 
which could be removed only after careful study. Static sparks can be 
guarded against by connecting washers with the ground, draining the 
solvent from the machine before the cleaned materials have been re- 
moved from it, and by humidifying the air in the room; a further effective 
means is to add some substance to the solvent which makes it a conductor 
of electricity and thus, if the washer is suitably grounded, prevents the 
bath from becoming charged. Investigation has shown that magnesium 
oleate, where present in small quantities, makes naphtha or gasoline 
a conductor of electricity, and it is therefore added for this purpose. 

The bacterial action of the dry-cleaning process was studied at the 
Institute in codperation with the department of biology of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and the results showed that dry-cleaning as practiced by 
good establishments was an efficient means of killing pathogenic organ- 
isms. When measured by the standards used by public health authori- 
ties, a properly-operated dry-cleaning process is hygienically satis- 
factory. 


Training for Dry-Cleaners. It is interesting to know that several 
state universities now have courses in practical dry-cleaning. Notable 
among them are the University of North Carolina and Iowa State Col- 
lege. Due to the initiative of the Oklahoma State Association of 
Cleaners and Dyers, a short course in cleaning and dyeing has been 
offered by the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
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The San Francisco Meeting. Why not make ‘Meet me in San 
Francisco next August’ the slogan for home economists during the next 
months? The American Home Economics Association made a happy 
choice of meeting place for 1925. Was the decision due to the thought 
of meeting in a city so pleasantly cool throughout the year that it is fast 
becoming the convention city of the United States? Or was it because 
in nearby Berkeley is the great California State University, where last 
summer over five thousand students from all over the United States 
pursued their work amid educational facilities of the finest? Why not 
come to Berkeley for a fruitful summer course, in a climate where study 
is a delight, and remain on for the August convention? How could a 
summer be arranged better to provide for both professional advancement 
and variety and breadth of experience? 

Miss Bertha C. Prentiss, chairman of the California meeting, an- 
nounces a tentative program beginning August Ist and ending August 
6th, that promises much variety as well as depth. Dr. Agnes Fay 
Morgan, general program chairman, and all section chairmen are plan- 
ning meetings that are unusually promising both in range of interest and 
in special features. Besides the strictly serious side of the convention, 
there are plans for local trips to points of unusual interest in which the 
Bay region abounds. With the headquarters at the Fairmont Hotel on 
Nob Hill in San Francisco, many possibilities suggest themselves: an 
all day trip to Stanford University at Palo Alto; an afternoon trip to 
Muir Woods, the grove of giant redwoods, with a possible side trip up 
the scenic railway to Mount Tamalpais and its unsurpassed view of the 
fascinating Bay region; a visit to the immigration station at Angel 
Island; a trip with guides through Chinatown followed by a supper there. 
With committee work already so well formulated, the Golden State 
should see the largest and happfest convention of home economists ever 
yet assembled. 

Satisfactory railroad rates are being arranged and definite announce- 
ments will be made in an early issue of the JouRNAL. Draw up your 1925 
budget to include the trip. Any special information may be obtained 
from Miss Bertha C. Prentiss, Berkeley High School, Berkeley, 
California. 

Dona DELUCE, 
Publicity and Press Chairman, 
California Convention Committee. 
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International Golden Rule Sunday. It is not the function of the Jour- 
NAL OF Home Economics to plead special causes, however worthy, but 
the work of the Near East Relief comes so close to the professional inter- 
ests of home economists that it may quite properly be mentioned here. 

When Mrs. Norton first went to Constantinople in 1921 her special 
knowledge proved most valuable to committees on refugee relief, and 
Mrs. Lillian M. Ascough’s article on page 708 shows how much of the 
present problem is a home economics problem. One feature of the 
Golden Rule Sunday planned by the Near East Relief on December 7th 
(November JouRNAL, page 666) comes especially close home to us— 
the suggestion that for one meal on that day we all of us do unto ourselves 
as we do unto others and eat a ration similar to that provided by the 
Relief for each refugee child. The money thus saved is of course to be 
given to the cause, but the psychological effect is even more valuable 
than the financial, as was proved by last year’s observance. Can we not 
make it even more effective if in addition we work out for ourselves or our 
food classes the caloric value of the ration and consider how near it comes 
to supplying what, in our own meal-planning and in our health education, 
we call an adequate and attractive diet? 


Correction. In the article entitled “Effects of Methods of Preparation 
on the Vitamin Content of Spinach,” by Louise Stanley and Hannah 
A. Stillman, which appeared in the October JouRNAL, the graphs for 
charts III and IV were unfortunately transposed. The one printed on 
page 562 over the legend for Chart III should have been placed on page 
564 over legend for Chart IV, while the graph on page 564 belongs on 
page 562. 


New Quarters in Washington. November first found the executive 
secretary and the editor of the JouRNAL installed in three rooms on the 
sixth floor of the Mills Building, which stands between Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Seventeenth and G Streets, just across Seventeenth Street from 
the State, War, and Navy Departments. We left with sincere regret the 
friendly, homelike atmosphere of the Grace Dodge Hotel and the kind- 
ness and courtesy of all its staff, but we realize the practical advantages 
of a location nearer to most of the people and things with whom we have 
to do. Visiting home economists please drop in. 




















OPEN FORUM 


A Junior Home Economics Club Health Contest. Our Junior Home 
Economics Club was organized to help each member become an active 
and efficient leader among young people for home and community life, 
and to furnish an opportunity for social activities. We began by 
choosing our officers—president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. 
The girls had an informal meeting to talk about the work for the term, 
and with the aid of our faculty advisor a program was decided on which 
took up clothing, food, and general housekeeping, and in which each club 
member took part. After each business meeting a light lunch of cake, 
ice-cream, sandwiches, cocoa, and lemonade was served by a refreshment 
committee. 

At one of the first meetings our advisor suggested a health contest. 
Accordingly each member kept a daily record on ten special rules of 
health. The rules and the number of points allowing for each were as 
follows: 


I. Exercise. 5 points. Exercise out-of-doors for 25 minutes daily or for 
an equivalent amount of time during a calendar month. 
II. Posture. 10 points. Practice good posture 5 minutes each day before 
the mirror, observing the following special rules: 
. Point feet straight ahead with weight evenly distributed. 
. Carry weight on outer and forward part of foot and flex the toes. 
. Extend knees. 
. Hold abdomen in and back straight. 
. Keep chest elevated and at least as far as forward as abdomen. 
. Hold head erect, chin in. 
. Avoid tenseness. 
III. Sleep. 15 points. Special rules: 
1. Sleep for eight consecutive hours on 24 days in a calendar month. 
2. Sleep with windows wide open. 
3. Be in bed by 10 p.m. 
IV. Bathing. 20 points. 
V. Food. 15 points. Special rules: 
1. Eat three meals a day at regular times. 
2. Do not eat between meals—fruit, fruit drinks, and milk excepted. 
3. Eat plenty of green vegetables; eat meat sparingly. 
4. Eat sweets only in small amounts and directly after meals. 
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VI. Beverages. 10 points. Special rules: 
1. Drink from 8 to 10 glasses of water daily. 
2. Drink not more than a cup of coffee or tea a day. 
VII. Evacuation. 5 points. Evacuate the bowels at least once a day; 
cultivate a regular time. 
VIII. Care of the teeth. 5S points. Brush teeth and gums and clean tongue at 
least twice a day. 
IX. Clothing. 5 points. Special rules: 
1. Remove wraps, rubbers, and galoshes when indoors. 
2. Change underwear frequently during week. 
3. Wear shoes with broad low heels and moderately straight inside 


line. 

X. Freedom from a cold for the calendar month. 10 points. 

It was agreed that the member having the greatest number of points at 
the end of one month should receive a prize bought with club funds. If 
the record for one of the rules was broken, even for only one day, the en- 
tire number of points for observing that rule was counted out. 

The contest began on the first of the month. A special meeting was 
held, and the president chose a committtee to select the prize. Many 
things were suggested, but all of them met with a great number of objec- 
tions. We finally decided on a pin that would show that the winner 
had made the best health record. 

At the end of the month there was another special meeting at which 
the committee reported on the records. The highest number of points 
was seventy-five. The rules on which the winner had failed were for 
not eating between meals and for keeping free of colds. 

The records showed that the rules that were the hardest to keep were 
the ones for sleep, food, and freedom from colds. 

LENA RIPPLEMEYER, 
Secretary, Junior Home Economics Club, 
Valmeyer, Illinois. 


Institution Housekeeping in the Near East. The qualifications of 
teacher, housewife, business woman, and politician are all called into play 
in the management of the orphanage homes in Greece or Syria or Ar- 
menia, where over a hundred American women are now carrying on the 
work of Near East Relief. Thanks to a rapid system of trade education 
and a placing-out system which finds homes for many of the children 
with relative or friends, there are now but 50,000 children who are entirely 
dependent on American charity. These children, however, are entirely 
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dependent; they have no friends or relatives or even a government which 
can look after them, and sixty per cent are less than twelve years old. 

Housekeeping for these groups requires a thorough knowledge of the 
principles of institution management and intensive organization. There 
is first of all the budget to be planned. Planning budgets has all the 
perils of high finance when the difference of a fraction of a cent in the 
allottment per person may mean the lives of dozens of children who wait 
on the outside in refugee camps, hungry and cold and sick. Approxi- 
mately five cents a day is the average amount on which a child in a Near 
East Relief orphanage can be maintained in health. Needless to say, 
the menu is not elaborate, it is not even varied; but it is adequate, and 
to the little Armenian and Greek children, at least, it is palatable. 
Vegetables, soups in which the juices from the Sunday meat dinner are 
mixed with the vegetable juices and fats, unrefined cereals, including un- 
polished rice, cocoa, canned milk from America, and occasionally fresh 
fruit form the program. The Oriental habit of cooking several things 
together in one dish results in considerably more nutritive value than we 
get from American methods. 

The cost of the food is in some cases kept down by the orphanage 
farms which are operated by the children themselves and which some- 
times make an orphanage self-supporting. Unfortunately certain 
necessary products cannot be raised on these farms and, moreover, there 
are many orphanages which have no farm land. It is then necessary to 
buy in the open market, and just here the business ability and the diplo- 
matic skill of the orphange director come into play. Brief experience will 
show Mrs. Brown of Detroit which shops are dearer for fruits and which 
cheaper for vegetables. Buying is quite another matter when the value 
of the dollar is changing from day to day, when it may purchase a bushel 
of macaroni one day and two bushels next week. Figuring with foreign 
exchange is an every-day task of Near East Relief workers. 

There is also a foreign language and foreign methods of doing business. 
Mrs. Murphy, for two years matron of the personnel house in Beirut, 
Syria, found that only through her native assistants could she successfully 
cope with the eastern merchants, and even then it was necessary for her 
to keep in hiding until the purchase was made. This was not because the 
merchant wished to cheat her, but because it is the Oriental custom to 
bargain over every article sold. When, because of the fluctuation of 
currency, there was no stable price for any commodity, it was essential 
to have a native skilled in the local ways of negotiation. 
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Even after the food is all in the pantry, so to speak, there is the man- 
agement of the vast staff of assistants—cooks, teachers, carpenters, 
scrub women, sewing women—all of the corps of helpers necessary to 
run an institution which provides for as many as 15,000 children. Some 
of the helpers at the most lowly tasks are ex-countesses; almost all 
of them have seen days when they themselves were waited on. While 
these workers are willing in spirit, adjusting them to their unaccustomed 
duties is sometimes a complicated business. 

The wages of these helpers have as far as possible been paid in supplies, 
as the value of food and clothing is not so variable as that of money. 
There are also other difficulties in maintaining an equitable wage scale. 
For example, a widow with three children in a pitiful attic room needs 
more than the one who, however destitute, is alone in the world. 

The children themselves must all have a part in keeping up the 
orphanage. They set the tables, they ladle out the soup and bring it in 
to the tables, they clear the tables and help in washing the dishes, they 
sweep and sew and mend. This is aside from the actual classes in tailor- 
ing and rug making which are part of the orphanage program for making 
the children self-supporting. 

LILLIAN M. AscoucH, 
Director Woman’s Organizations 
Division, Near East Relief. 


Warinthe Wash Room. One reply to a questionnaire on household 
conveniences recently sent out by home demonstration agents in Ala- 
bama was justly bellicose: 

“Have you a wash board?” 

— 

“Tf you haven’t a wash board, what do you use?” 

“T battle and boil.” 

Let us hope that the worm will continue turning until she wins the 
victory and a good washing machine. 























WORK OF COMMITTEES 
THE ELLEN H. RICHARDS FUND 


Not long after the death of Mrs. Richards the American Home Economics Association 
made definite provision for the continuance of the various lines of work which she had so well 
begun. In 1914 the Ellen H. Richards fund was established, to be handled by a board of 
trustees. The original goal set was $25,000. 

The World War and its demands and the campaign to finance an executive secretary for the 
American Home Economics Association caused a temporary halt in the achievement of this 
fund, but no loss of interest in the Association in its purpose to promote this living memorial. 

It is with genuine enthusiasm, therefore, that the trustees of the Ellen H. Richards fund are 
seeking to extend this great influence of Mrs. Richards. They are attempting to do this in 
two ways; by building the fund to $25,000, the goal set by the committee on organization in 
1914, and by offering a research scholarship of $300 for the year 1925-26 to a student in- 
terested in pursuing some specific research problem in home economics or a closely related 
field. 

The fund at present amounts to $7,870.58. The income during the past year has been used 
in defraying expenses of speakers to the meetings of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion held in Chicago and New Orleans. In considering a more permanent policy, however, the 
trustees are agreed that research investigations will be more in keeping with Mrs. Richards’ 
own interests and activity. 

Obviously only one scholarship can be supported by the present income. The following 
plan for granting this scholarship for the year 1925-26 was presented by the trustees to the 
American Home Economics Association at its annual meeting in Buffalo, June, 1924, and was 
unanimously accepted by the Association (see JouRNAL, September, 1924, page 520). 


PLAN FOR ELLEN H. RICHARDS FUND AND SCHOLARSHIP 


The trustees of the Ellen H. Richards fund announce that the income of the fund, for the 
present at least, will be utilized for the promotion of research through the granting of a 
scholarship. This plan was recommended by the committee appointed to confer on the 
Richards memorial fund, at the Chicago meeting, June, 1923. 

The present annual income from the fund is about $350. It is proposed that $300 be used 
for the scholarship, the remainder to be used for any expenses incident to the handling of the 
fund, and to augment it. It is the plan of the trustees soon to start an active campaign to 
increase the fund. 

The trustees of the Ellen H. Richards fund propose the following basis for the award of the 
scholarship for the year 1925-26. 

1. Committee on Award." 

A. Personnel. The committee on award shall be appointed by the executive com- 
mittee of the American Home Economics Association, and shall consist of 
five members, to include 

1. One member of the executive committee. 


1 The committee on award appointed at Buffalo consists of Cora M. Winchell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, chairman, Mabel Wellman, Adelaide Spohn, 
Ruth O’Brien, and the editor of the JouRNAL. 
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2. The chairman of the committee on research in the American Home Economics 
Association. 
3. One member of the board of trustees of the Ellen H. Richards fund. 
4. Two members, appointed because of their special fitness to judge research in 
home economics. 
B. Duties. It shall be the duty of the committee on award 
1. To select the candidate for the scholarship. 
2. To approve the research problem which the candidate wishes to investigate. 
3. To approve the institution selected by the candidate. 
2. Candidates. 
A. Qualifications. A candidate for the scholarship must: 
1. Have demonstrated her ability to conduct research. 
2. Be satisfactory to the committee on award in scholarship, in personality, and 
as regards the probabie completion of her research problem. 
3. Present a plan of work for the conduct of the investigation as well as a state- 
ment from the institution that the problem may be prosecuted there. 
B. Duties. The successful candidate will be expected to report on the progress of 
her work, in person or in writing, at the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. 
Candidates for the scholarship should submit credentials not later than March 1 to 
the committee on award. 

When the fund has been increased to an amount which will warrant it, the trustees will 
consider the advisability of offering a second scholarship. 

The trustees wish to take this opportunity to enlist the active interest of all members of the 
American Home Economics Association, and especially of affiliated student organizations, in 
the achievement of the $25,000fund. Itis suggested that Mrs. Richards’ birthday, December 
third, may be celebrated in such a way as to promote the fund which is serving to extend her 
work which was so well begun. 

It is the hope of the trustees that the Ellen H. Richards fund may become a permanent 
source of income for the promotion of research in the field to which Mrs. Richards contributed 
so generously during her life-time through both her personality and her extraordinary research 


ability. 


Cora M. WINCHELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ellen H. Richards Fund. 

















BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


The Enjoyment and Use of Color By 
WALTER SARGENT. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923, pp. 274. $2.50. 
Color is so constant and important a factor 

of our environment, that people in general 
should have some appreciation of its source, 
its influence on the senses, and the universal 
pleasure it may give when the elementary 
technique of its use is understood. 

“The Enjoyment and Use of Color” was 
written to encourage a more widespread 
interest in the subject. Mr. Sargent states 
in the preface that he has “endeavored to 
present a definite and practical method of 
approach to the study and appreciation of 
color, which will be helpful to that large 
class of people who do not expect to be 
artists but who would like to know more 
about color and its use, and to increase 
their own enjoyment of color in nature and 
in art.” 

The book deals with the physical bases, 
the psychological effects, and the aesthetic 
values of color as it is used and as it may be 
enjoyed in the daily experience of people. 

The author discusses the important princi- 
ples of light and optics; analyses color in 
terms of hue, value, and intensity; gives 
consideration to such important topics as 
texture, complementary colors, composites, 
near-complements and triads, and to the 
important study of color harmonies; illus- 
trating the text by experiments and charts 
as a graphic means of scientific guidance to 
the student. The book is not too technical 
and is sufficiently readable to be of value to 
non-professional searchers for help in this 
important field of aesthetic enjoyment. 

While it is appropriate as a text for art 
departments in secondary schools and col- 
leges, it will also be a valuable addition to 
the professional library of the home eco- 
nomics teacher who is interested in making 
color function properly in the creation of 


desirable home and community environment. 
It is an excellent reference book for home 
economics students as well as for the inter- 
ested homemaker who wishes to learn how to 
use color in her home with taste, economy, 
and good sense. 

As professor of art education in Chicago 
University and as an artist of imagination 
and practical judgment, Mr. Sargent is 
well equipped by experience and training to 
discuss color. For the professional and for 
the general reader the book has a slightly 
different appeal, but for each it should be a 
valuable and welcome guide. 

AGNES Houston CRAIG, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Feeding Peter, By Caro.tne. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippiacott Company, 1924, 
pp. 206. $2.00. 


It is a delicious mixture of fact and fiction 
which, under the title “Feeding Peter,” has 
just come from the pen of the state supervisor 
of home economics in New Jersey. 

Caroline, through the medium of letter 
writing, inducts her old school chum, Judith, 
now a bride totally unversed in house- 
keeping lore, into the mysteries of feeding a 
husband. Beginning with the essential pots 
and pans to outfit the kitchen that goes with 
a modest income, Caroline instructs the 
helpless young homemaker in the best 
methods of selecting, purchasing, using, and 
caring for this equipment. Caroline takes 
up with her the details of planning, pre- 
paring, and serving three wholesome, eco- 
nomical daily meals for Judith and her 
spouse, generously responding to her friend’s 
S. O. S. call on occasion. Numerous gentle 
hints will save a young wife, who is wise 
enough to heed them, much suffering from 
burnt food, burnt fingers, and an irate 
husband. 
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Unlike most cook books, this one entices 
the reader from page to page at one sitting 
and develops the ‘urge’ to try out each of the 
‘tasty’ recipes. It is plain that the writer 
is speaking out of her own experience and 
that the advice and recipes are not merely 
theoretical or experimental. The book 
really humanizes technical knowledge. 
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While “Feeding Peter” is a book designed 
by the author especially for the use of brides 
and new housekeepers, teachers will also find 
it helpful in the classroom, and it will be a 
valuable addition to the library of any 
experienced homemaker. 

ADELAIDE BAYLor, 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Health Education. A Program for Public 
Schools and Teacher Training Instiiution. 
Prepared under the direction of THomas D. 
Woop, M.D., chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education 
of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association, with 
the codperation of the Technical Com- 
mittee of Twenty-seven. New York: 
525 West 120th St., 1924, pp. 161. $.50. 
Gives the results of work done by a com- 

mittee first appointed in Chicago, February 
29, 1922, and by its technical sub-committee, 
on which the nutrition experts are Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose, Anna E. Richardson, and 
Edna N. White; discusses such topics as 
health conditions in the United States, 
minimum essentials of subject matter for 
use in schools, and school administration in 
relation to health education; gives sugges- 
tions for courses of study for grades from 
kindergarten to normal school and outlines 
for special topics such as alcohol. 


Table Service. By Lucy G. ALLEN. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1924, pp. 
128. $1.75. 

A new and revised edition of a book first 
published in 1915; includes duties and req- 
uisites of a waitress, care of dining-room, 
equipment of butler’s pantry, and directions 
for laying the table for different meals and 
entertainments, for carving, and for serving 


salads and fruits. 


The Amateur Electrician’s Handbook. A. 
FREDERICK COLLINs. New York 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1924, pp. 

373. $2.00 net. 

A readable book explaining in simple 
language the general principles of electricity 


and its use, suggesting interesting experi- 
ments, and giving directions for doing simple 
electrical jobs about the motor car and the 
house, including work on electric bells and 
general wiring. 


How to Dress Well. The Biue Book of 
Personal Altire. By MARGARET SToRY. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1924, pp. 478. $3.50 net. 

Brings together in informal, chatty dis- 
cussions, the generally accepted statements 
as to the advantages of being well dressed and 
practical, economical means of securing the 
desired effects; suggests variations in ward- 
robe suitable for different ages, including 
men as well as women; discusses color and 
design in relation to different types of 
personal coloring and figure, and the part 
played by dress accessories; gives practical 
suggestions for recognizing and testing com- 
mon fabrics, including laces and furs, and 
their suitability in different uses; includes 
under “The Art of Wearing Clothes,” advice 
on developing good health habits as a neces- 
sary factor in an attractive appearance; and 
gives practical suggestions for buying and 
caring for garments. 


What Education Has the Most Worth? By 
CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924, pp. 235. 
$2.00. 

A discussion by a well-known writer on 
educational subjects, for many years presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University, of 
education in relation to the individual and 
to the community as represented by the 
family, the state, the society, and the church; 
holds as essential a well-balanced develop- 
ment of body, mind, heart, will, conscience, 
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and the esthetic and religious senses, and 
suggests means for cultivating each; dis- 
cusses the possible contributions to be made 
by the various groups of organized knowl- 
edge, and the influence of such agencies as 
teachers, newspapers, general literature, 
travel, and association with one’s kind; also 
various of the more recent educational 
methods and devices, such as the project 
method, moving pictures, and part-time 
education; concludes with a discussion of the 
specific effects which education should have 
and means of obtaining these; the results 
for the individual himself to include reason- 
ableness, complete-mindedness, and the per- 
fectly-finished will; and for his service to 
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the community a sense of relationship and 
the capacity for self-realization through self 
development. 


Hygienic Fundamentals of Food Handling. 
By CHARLES THom and ALBERT C. 
HUNTER. Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins Company, 1924, pp. 228. $3.00. 


Low Cost Cooking. By FLORENCE NERBIT?. 
Chicago: American School of Home Eco- 
nomics, 1924, pp. 127. $1.00. 


Women and Leisure. By LoRINE PRUETTE. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1924, pp. 225. $3.00. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


TEXTILES 


Seem, Warren P. Classification of Raw 
Silk. Textile World. 1924, 65: 65-69. 
An account is given of the investigations 

carried on for the raw silk classification 

committee of the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica by the U. S. Testing Company and 
cooperating laboratories here and in the 

Orient. Researches were made to determine 

how perfect a silk thread could be practically 

produced and what number of specks, nibs, 
and other defects one must expect in each 
grade. 


Cox, James W., Jr. Oil and Leather Cloths. 

Text. World. 1924, 65: 23-24. 

The history of oil cloths is reviewed, with 
details of construction and discussion of the 
impregnated fabrics. Oil and leather cloths 
are shown to furnish an opportunity to 
convert low grade textile materials into 
more valuable ones. 

Glos Gives Way to Rayon. Text. World. 

1924, 65: 28. 

The name glos, which was adopted by 
trade organizations for indicating artificial 
or manufactured silk, is reported to have 
been replaced by rayon. ‘Ray’ suggests 
light or luster, ‘on’ is a conventional suffix, 


and the combination is euphonious. The 
term artificial silk is still preferred by many, 
but it is objected to on legal grounds; since 
the material is not silk, the word silk should 
not appear. 


Textiles and the Modern Laundry. Color 

Tr. Jour. 1924, 14: 165-166. 

This article gives an account of a lecture 
presented at a meeting at Clothworkers’ 
Hall, February 18, 1924, by Dr. Charles 
Dorie, and first reported in the Journal of 
the Textile Institute. The laundry industry 
in England has set up a Fabrics Investigation 
Committee composed of laundry owners and 
textile and chemical experts. A summary 
of findings show that in 20 per cent of 
cases the damage to articles was due to 
faults of laundry work, in 25 per cent to 
faults of manufacture, and in 5 per cent to 
materials unsuitable for washing. It was 
suggested that manufacturers label goods 
which would not wash as “unwashable.” 


Haven, George B. Recent Textile Research 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Text. World. 1924, 65: 2994-2999, 

The Institute attempts to answer research 
questions which require the refinement and 
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exactness of a laboratory, and six typical prob- 
lemsare explained in this paper. Theaccurate 
determination of the amount of moisture 
present in the various stages of the manu- 
facture of a fabric, requiring the use of 
refined balances and automatic electric 
ovens, is made. Experiments in the rate of 
moisture regain show that half an hour 
is sufficient for light materials to regain 
moisture, while heavier materials require 
one hour. A new machine for measuring 
the air porosity in felts is now in use at the 
Institute. It consists of an electrically 
driven blower mounted on a U-shaped frame, 
on the lower member of which is a high- 
pressure pneumatic clamp. The pressure 
on the back of the fabric is indicated and 
recorded with a Bristol recording gauge. 
Deviation of yarns from a straight line as 
they rest in a fabric is determined by an 
instrument like that used by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. In an attempt to 
make warp and woof threads share equally 
in resistance. Henry L. Scott’s testing 
machine is being perfected and a new 
machine combining abrasion and flexure is 
being used. In the latter, after abrasion, the 
specimen is ravelled to one inch in width and 
tested for tensile strength, which, compared 
to its original value, gives a measure of the 
resistance of a fabric to flexure and abrasion. 


Walen, E. D. Practical Application of 
Research Work. Text. World. 1924, 65: 
739-740. 


The Cotton Research Company works in 
cooperation with mill menin securing quality, 
high production, and lower cost. Practi- 
cally every mill man does some research in 
his study of conditions, but reaearch work 
done by manufacturers is more or less 
spasmodic. The Cotton Research Company 


considers such subjects as a well balanced 
combination of materials, machinery, ad- 
justments of machinery, speeds, drafts, help 
supervision, and methods of supervision. 
How a change in one factor influences one or 
more of the others is shown in an investiga- 
tion of the manufacture of yarn. 
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Lanasetoscopio. Text. World. 1924, 65:51. 
An interesting little apparatus for testing 
textiles by electricity is called the lanaseto- 
scopio (wool-silk measure). It was invented 
by Professor Bernini of the Technical In- 
stitute of Genoa, Italy, and in shape and size 
resembles a small alarm clock with glass front 
and back. The metal arms act as a sema- 
phore. When the instrument has been 
charged they are in horizontal position. If 
the rod is rubbed on cotton, linen, or artificial 
silk, the arms drop, showing that neither 
wool or silk are present. 
Best Material for Mercerizing. Text. World. 

1924, 65: 57. 

Cottons naturally lustrous in the raw 
state give:the best luster on mercerization. 
Observations show that the rounder the 
shape of the fiber in cross section, the better 
the luster. There should be little twist in 
mercerized yarns in order to increase the 
parallel reflecting surfaces. Theillustrations 
accompanying this article are reproduced 
from the Journal of the Textile Institute 


General Morphology of 
Vegetable Fibers. Color Tr. Jour. 1924, 
14: 19, 199-202. Art. II. 

Bast fibers and seed-hairs difier ana- 
tomically. Cell-walls of seed-hairs vary in 
thickness, the difference depending largely 
on the physical health and maturity of the 
fiber, while those of the bast fiber elements 
are usually thick. The lumen or canal in 
seed-hair fibers is open at the ends. Bast 
fibers, consisting of a number of smaller 
elements, have the lumen surrounded by the 
cell walls. In order to study the structure 
of bast-fibers, Haller’s reagent consisting of 
an acidified 10 per cent solution of stannous 
chloride and a 10 per cent solution of gold 
chloride is used. A calcium chloride solution 
colored with iodine is used in studying the 
morphology of other fibers besides bast. 
The minute structure of vegetable fibers is 
seen under the microscope with the aid of 
polarized light after the fibers have been 
treated with a strong solution of caustic 


Savaron, Louis. 
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soda. Certain vegetable fibers other than 
cotton show minute characteristic, crystals. 


Protecting 
Color 


Walcott, B., and Jennison, C. L. 
Fabrics Against Rot and Mildew. 
Tr. Jour. 1924, 14: 167-168. 
The former processes used to proof ma- 

terials against mildew and rot have never 

been permanent. A new method (U. S. 

Patent 1,474,574) does not decrease the 

tensile strength, the structure of the fibers 

is not altered, and the new fabric can be 
used in the same manner as the original 
cloth. The treatment increases the weight 
usually about 13 per cent. 

The yarn or cloth is treated to an 
esterifying process. After mercerization, the 
material is put in an acetylating, butylating, 
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formylating or propylating bath or mixture 
of these baths. The material when dried is 
impervious to rot, mildew, or bacterial 
attacks and retains its tensile strength as 
well as other physical characteristics. 


Moisture Condition of 
Color Tr. Jour. 1924, 


Cagliostro, Emile. 
Cotton Fabrics. 
14: 99-102. 
Moisture increases tensile strength as 

shown by W. D. Hartshorne in a series of 

experiments on standard tire fabric. In 
conditioning cotton, the regain allowance in 
this country is 6.5 per cent. In Europe it 
is 8.5. Methods of standardization have 
been worked out by the American Society for 

Testing Materials. 

G. G. D. 


NUTRITION 


Heft, H. L., Kahn, M., and Gfes, W. J. 
Studies of the physiological behavior of 
glyceryl tri-margarate (intarvin). I. 
Tests of the effects of intarvin, in suc- 
cessive generations of albino rats, when 
added to balanced natural diets. Proc. 
Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 1924, 21: 479. 
In two series of experiments which are still 

in progress rats have been carried into the 
third and fourth generations on diets in 
which from 5 to 12 per cent of the total 
daily food intake consisted of intarvin. It 
is stated that no difference has been detected 
in health and fertility between this group 
and a similar series in which an equivalent 
amount of lamb fat was used in place of 
intarvin. 


Benedict, E. M., Ladd, W. S., Strauss, 
M. L., and West, R. The food value of 
intarvin. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 
1924, 21: 485. 

In attempts at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City, to determine the food value 
of intarvin the two diabetic patients and 
two of the four normal subjects upon whom 
observations were to be made were unable to 
eat enough intarvin t- yield conclusive 
results. Many ways of taking it were tried 
but none proved entirely satisfactory. An- 


chovy paste and tomato catsup disguised 
the taste fairly well, but the most agreeable 
method of taking it was to eat it dry and 
wash down with black cofiee, or to mix it 
well with scrambled eggs or with Roquefort 
cheese salad. 

One of the diabetic patients was able to 
take the intarvin for five days and the other 
for ten, from 80 to 100 grams being given 
daily in connection with insulin treatment. 
A lowering of the nitrogen excretion and no 
increase in ketone bodies resulted. 

In the two normal subjects ketosis was 
produced by the use of a high fat low carbo- 
hydrate diet and intarvin was then substi- 
tuted for the bulk of the food fat. Daily 
analysis of the urine before, during, and after 
the intarvin period indicated that the use of 
intarvin resulted in a protein sparing action; 
a decrease in ketosis; and a lowering of the 
respiratory quotient suggesting that a fat 
was being burned. 

The analysis of the feces showed that from 
92 to 98 per cent of both the food fat and 
the intarvin was absorbed. 

It is concluded that the intarvin was used 
by the body as a food and did not produce 
ketosis but it is pointed out that this does 
not necessarily prove that intarvin reduces 
ketosis as does carbohydrate by promoting 
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the complete oxidation of ketone bodies or 
body fat. 


Keefer, C. S., Perlzweig, W. A., and McCann, 
W. S. On the use of intarvin fat—gly- 
ceryl margarate—in diabetes mellitus. 
Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 1924, 35: 265. 
A somewhat more extensive study than 

the above is reported from the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. Four diabetic patients served as 
subjects. All were kept in the metabolism 
ward and given diets containing weighed 
amounts of food stuffs for a number of days, 
after which intarvin was substituted for the 
bulk of the food fat. The intarvin was 
generally served hot in coffee or broth or 
fried with other foods. All of the patients 
found it very unpalatable and with one 
exception were unable to take it for more 
than a one-day period. Insulin treatment 
was discontinued during the period. 

Tabulated analyses are reported of the 
blood and urine. In all cases except one 
there was a definite decrease in the amount 
of acetone bodies excreted in the urine during 
the period in which intarvin was fed. In two 
cases the sugar excretion increased slightly 
and in the other two decreased slightly. 
There was no decrease in the CO; combining 
power of the plasma and in three cases a 
decrease in the amount of organic acids 
excreted. 

“The data given tend to support the view 
that intarvin fat is less ketogenic than 
ordinary fat. The evidence regarding this 
interesting academic question is, however, 
not entirely conclusive. From a practical 
standpoint the use of intarvin fat in diabetes 
has not been found to be of any great value 
because of the fact that it is intensely dis- 
agreeable to patients to whom it is given as 
the chief source of fat.” 


Tso, E. The value of egg yolk in supple- 
menting diets deficient in calcium. Proc. 
Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 1924, 21: 410. 


The author has compared the value of egg 
yolk and milk in promoting growth in young 
rats by the use of two diets of like propor- 
tions of fat, carbohydrate and protein, one 
consisting of 30 parts by weight of fresh egg 
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yolk and 70 parts of ground millet seed, and 
the other 20 parts by weight of whole milk 
powder (Merrill-Soule), 5 parts of butter 
and 75 parts of millet seed. The first ration 
contained 70 and the second 220 mg. of 
calcium in 100 grams. Both rations were 
prepared by cooking 100 grams of the food 
mixture in 110 cc. of water for about 15 
minutes, and were fed with distilled water 
ad libitum. 

It is stated that on the egg yolk-millet 
diet male rats grew to an average weight of 
260 and females 170 grams in 20 weeks. On 
the milk-millet diet the males grew to 280 
grams in the same period of time. In the 
group on the first ration one female has a 
litter of 8 young, none of which survived 
beyond the first week. In the second group 
one female had a litter of 7, all but one of 
which survived and reached an average 
weight of 22.6 grams in 18 days. 

The author concludes that while the egg- 
yolk ration is evidently too low in calcium 
to meet the needs of lactation, it is practi- 
cally equivalent to milk in promoting growth. 
This is attributed to the special property of 
egg yolk of increasing calcium assimilation, 


Hess, A. F., and Winstock, M. Further 
experiments on the antirachitic action of 
yolk of egg. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 
1924, 21: 441. 

It has been found that as small an amount 
as 0.05 gram daily of egg yolk is sufficient 
to protect rats on a phosphorus deficient, 
ricket-producing diet but that on a calcium- 
deficient diet the protective value is not so 
great. The antirachitic value of egg yolk 
is not affected appreciably by boiling for 20 
minutes but is greatly reduced by drying and 
storing in the dried state. 


Chaplin, H. Clinical experience with the 
active principle of cod liver oil. Proc. 
Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 1924, 21: 332. 
Evidence is summarized that the concen- 

trated extract of cod liver oil as prepared by 

Zucker in attempts at isolating the anti- 

rachitic factor is potent against infantile as 

well as rat rickets. The extract was first 
administered in tablet form, and later dis- 
solved in olive oil. 
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Dubin, H. E. and Funk, C. Studies on the 
chemistry of cod liver oil. II. A cod 
liver oil concentrate manifesting both 
antirachitic and antiophthalmic properties. 
Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 1924, 21: 

458. 

It is announced that “by means of a special 
extraction and saporification process” a 
highly concentrated extract of both anti- 
rachitic and antiophthalmic vitamins has 
been prepared from cod liver oil. A brief 
summary is given of the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of the concentrate, the yield 
of which is about 0.5 gram per 1,000 grams 
of cod liver oil. 
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Fischer, L. Clinical results in cases of 
rickets treated with an active concentrate 
prepared from cod liver oil. Proc. Soe. 
Expil. Biol. Med. 1924, 21: 461. 
Favorable results are reported in the use 

of the concentrate noted above in the treat- 
ment of 37 cases of rickets in infants and 
children of the pre-school age. The com 
centrate was first used in a syrup mixture 
and later mixed with sugar in one grain tab- 
lets, each of which was equivalent to a half 
teaspoon of fresh cod liver oil. 


S. L. S$. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Common Drinking Cups. The General 
Health Bureau, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has issued in multigraphed form a 
digest compiled in August, 1924, of laws 
prohibiting the use of the common drinking 
cup. The foreword states: “There is not 
yet national unanimity on the subject. 
Texas and Nevada are without prohibitions 
of any kind against the universally recog- 
nized evil of the common drinking cup. 
Neither Georgia nor South Carolina has 
excluding legislation, except for the adoption 
of the Standard Railway Sanitary Code. 
Fourteen of the states have not yet accepted 
this latter protective measure. Indiana’s 
law relates only to schools and that of North 
Carolina applies solely to hotels. — 
More than all else, however, is the require- 
ment that the states shall apply their enforce- 
ment machinery to carry the standing laws 
to efficient operation.” 


The Home Refrigerator. Where to Place 
Food in the Household Refrigerator, and 
The Care of the Home Refrigerator are the 
titles of recent bulletins by Dr. Mary E. 
Pennington, intended for the use of teachers 
and homemakers. They are Nos. 3 and 4 
of a series issued by the Household Refriger- 
ation Bureau of the National Association of 
Ice Industries, all of which will be sent free 
on request to the Household Refrigeration 
Bureau, 51 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Fishing for Health. Dozens of children 
fishing in the “fish pond” in the Red Cross 
room at the Crow Wing County Fair, Brain- 
erd, Minn., made a delightful picture. 
These children were searching for tooth paste 
and soap. To each sample a health slogan 
was attached and before a child was per- 
mitted to fish he had to be weighed aud 
measured.—T'he Red Cross Courier. 


Syllabus of Nutrition. The Alpha Nu 
honor society of the department of house- 
hold science at the University of California 
has issued a syllabus of a high school course in 
nutrition. Two other syllabi have been 
prepared by the society since its organization 
in 1915, the first on household chemistry 
and the second on household science. The 
present one is a multigraphed document of 
56 pages and outlines the subject under ten 
general headings, with suggestions for labora- 
tory work and bibliographical references 
under each. The compilation was made 
between 1920 and 1922 under the general 
direction of Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan. 


Nutrition Work for Pre-School Children. 
This bulletin, by Agnes K. Hanna, issued 
by the U. S. Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 138, gives 
the results of a survey and analysis of the 
work being done in cities and rural districts. 
Copies may be purchased at 5 cents each 
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from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


Educational Material on Nutrition and 
Health. The National Dairy Council has 
issued an illustrated, annotated list of the 
illustrative material it has for distribution 
at nominal prices, including posters, book- 
lets, health plays, films, slides, and other 
devices. Copies of the list may be obtained 
on application to the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Sources of Useful Information for the 
Teacher of Home Economics. The paper 
which Emeline S. Whitcomb read at the 
New Orleans meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association forms the basis of 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Home Economics Circular 19. 
This bulletin contains 18 pages and brings 
together valuable references to literature 
and illustrative material for different phases 
of home economics. Copies may be _ pur- 
chased for 5 cents each from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Visual Education Departments in Edu- 
cational Institutions. This bulletin, by 
A. P. Hollis, tabulates and briefly discusses 
the organization of the departments, the 
titles, duties, qualifications, salary, staff and 
assistants of the directors, and amount of 
the budget, and indicates some of the work 
accomplished. It is issued as U. S. Depart- 


ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 8, and may be purchased 
at 5 cents a copy from the Superintendent of 
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Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Making Fermented Pickles, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1438, by Edwin LeFevre, Bureau of 
Chemistry, discusses the principles of brining 
and pickling vegetables, suggests equipment 
for use in the home, and gives recipes for 


preserving various materials by such 
methods. 
Homemaking in Mississippi. Home 


Economics Education Bulletin No. 39, 
recently issued by the State Board for Vo- 
cational Education, is entitled Teaching 
Homemaking in the High Schools of Missis- 
sippi. It includes general suggestions for 
teachers, booklists, outlines of unit courses, 
notes on plant and equipment, sources of 
illustrative material, literature and home 
economics plays, floor plans of a home 
economics plant, cottage, and working draw- 
ings of cooking and sewing tables. M. 
Esther Rogers, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, was responsible for the compilation 
of home economics material. 


List of Motion Pictures. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Circular 
No. 27, dated August 16, 1924, gives a cle- 
scriptive list of the films available for dis 
tribution with directions for obtaining them 
Among those for the use of rural organiza 
tions and clubs are several on canning, one 
on general home demonstration work, one 
on household conveniences, and one on the 
hot school lunch. 
on request to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


The circular is sent free 

















NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


American Association of Social Workers. 
The vocational bureau which has for some 
time maintained an employment service 
at the national headquarters, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York City, has recently opened 
two district offices, each in charge of a vo- 
cational secretary. One is at 264 Boylston 
Street, Boston, with Mabel G. Curtis in 
charge, and the other at 308 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, with Rose McHugh in 
charge. 

Family Book Budgets. The division of 
literature of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs announces a contest for the 
best plans of spending different sums of 
money on books and magazines for a family 
of five. Through the courtesy of The 
Delineator three prizes are offered: One of 
$75 for the best apportionment of $100; one 
of $50 for the best apportionment of $50; 
and one of $25 for the best apportionment of 
$25. Only members of federated clubs 
may compete and all suggestions should be 
sent before January 1, 1925, to Mrs. L. A. 
Miller, 1528 North Nevada Avenue Colo-, 
rado Springs, Colorado. 

American Museum Association. Head- 
quarters have been moved from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., to 
2 West 46th Street, New York City. Mr. 
Lawrence Vail Coleman, the executive secre- 
tary and editor, is on leave and the two peri- 
odicals of the Association, Museum News 
and American Museums, are now being 
brought out by his associate, Mary Bronson 
Hartt. 

American Civic Association. The twen- 
tieth annual meeting was held in Washington 
October 7th to 9th, with the American 
Institute of Park Executives and the Ameri- 
can Park Society in joint session for a park 
conference. Besides emphasizing the im- 


portance of open-air recreation to old and 
young alike, the discussions brought out 
many significant points regarding the relation 
of open spaces to property values; the eco- 
nomic value of small areas publicly reserved 
near large cities for agriculture and forestry; 
high schools located in the saburbs as means 
of bringing city children into touch with the 
country and food production; and the 
common use of automobiles as bringing a 
demand for wholesome recreation facilities 
within a reasonable ride from cities, and as 
changing the desirability of different subur- 
ban localities. 

National Recreation Congress. The 
eleventh congress called by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America met 
in Atlantic City October 16th to 21st with 
delegations from many of the 700 cities in 
which directed play is now maintained and 
over 12,000 persons are employed as recrea- 
tion directors. The program, on which 
appeared well-known public officials, physi- 
cians, educators, and social workers, discussed 
the various phases of the business of planning 
for the best use of leisure. Theodore Roose- 
velt spoke on Family Recreation, and there 
was a section meeting on home recreation 
at which Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, was a 
speaker. At other meetings demonstra- 
tions were given of community music, com- 
munity drama, folk dancing, games, and 
mass athletics. The permanent headquar- 
ters of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation are at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

National Laundryowners’ Association at 
Atlantic City. Rosamond Cook, chairman 
of the standardization committee of the 
textile section, spoke before the annual con- 
vention September 26th. She outlined the 
work being done by her committee and dis- 
cussed some of the textile problems which 
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laundryowners and homemakers have in 
common. 

Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West. The eleventh annual con- 
vention of the above association will be held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on February 
12, 13 and 14, 1925. Plans are under way 
for a program dealing with phases of voca- 
tional education, including industrial, com- 
mercial, home economics, and agricultural 
education and vocational guidance. Con- 
siderable emphasis will be given to the discus- 
sion of the junior high school movement. 
The president of the association is Lewis 
Gustafson, St. Louis, and W. J. Bogan, 
assistant superintendent of schools of Chi- 
cago, is chairman of the program committee. 

National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation. The annual meeting is to be held 
at Indianapolis, December 11, 12 and 13. 
Jean Cox, of Salt Lake City, Utah, is in 
charge of the program for the home eco- 
nomics section, on which several good 
speakers are scheduied. 

Red Cross Nutrition Directors. The 
division of directors of the nutrition service 
of the American Red Cross, who work under 
Clyde Schuman, the national director, are: 
Central division, Lola G. Yerkes, 660 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; New England 
division, Frances Webster, 73 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts; Pacific divi- 
sion, Rosamond Adams, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco, California: Southern division, 
Rebekah Gibbons, 249 Ivy Street, Atlanta, 
Georgia; southwestern division, Efale Brown, 
1709 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Washington division, Elizabeth Beye, 
National Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

National Country Life Conference. The 
seventh annual conference was held in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, November 7 to 10. Among 
the group conferences was an interesting one 
on homemaking and women’s interests. 
The American Home Economics Association 
was represented by the executive secretary, 
Lita Bane. 

Visual Instruction Association of America. 
The organization, which is devoted to 


developing the use of visual aids to instruc- 
tion, and of which Ernest F. Crandall of 
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New York City is president, has recently 
issued the first volume of its Visual Instruc- 
tion Handbook. This attractive, 60-page 
leaflet gives an account of the origin and 
achievements of the Association and also 
includes articles on the limitations in the use 
of visual aids, the use and supply of motion 
pictures, visual materials issued by the 
United States government, stereopticon 
machines and screens, and a bibliography of 
visual education. The Educational Screen 
is the official organ of the Association and the 
address of the latter is 71 West 23rd Street, 
New York City. 

National Tuberculosis Association. 
Among the publicity material issued in 
connection with its Christmas campaigns are 
interesting articles on “Fatigue, Healthy 
and Unhealthy,” by Helena Lorenz Wil- 
liams; “Trudeau,” by Elizabeth Cole; and 
“The Cash Value of Health.” The address 
of the Association is 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

Metric Standardization. The World 
Metric Standardization Council used the 
Pan American Standardization Conference 
to be held in Peru during December as an 
occasion to urge under the United States 
Department of State the commercial and 
economic importance to this country of the 
adoption of the metric system. Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover has made a notable 
declaration in favor of such adoption. 

Bureau of Home Economics Moves 
to Government Hotels. The Bureau of 
Home Economics, formerly located partly 
in the basement of the East Wing of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and partly 
on the second floor at 220 Fourteenth Street, 
Southwest, is now in the Government Hotel 
Building known as N-O. It is entered from 
E Street, between North Capitol Street and 
the Station Plaza. 

The lobby on the first floor is well suited 
to conferences and general meetings, both for 
the bureau staff and for the groups of women 
interested in home economics who may visit 
the department. The bureau has never 
before had any adequate place for receiving 
such visitors, explaining its work, or ex- 
changing information with representatives of 
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the Land-Grand Colleges, home economics 
associations, and others who contribute 
importantly to the general knowledge of the 
subject. The administrative offices, includ- 
ing that of the chief, the offices and labora- 
tories of the division of clothing and textiles 
and of the experimental kitchen, the library, 
and the editorial offices occupy the first 
floor. On the second are located the divi- 
sion of economic studies, the home economics 
specialists of the Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work, and other offices and 
laboratories. 

The Bureau of Home Economics can be 
reached by telephone through Lincoln 9408 
or 9409. 

Vocational Guidance. The October issue 
of The Vocational Guidance Magasine was a 
Boston number devoted largely to a history 
of vocational guidance in and about Boston 
since 1907, when the late Professor Frank 
Parsons of Boston University established 
a pioneer vocational guidance service for 
young men at the Civic Service House, on 
Salem Street. The magazine is the organ 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation and, like it, is intended to promote 
the growth of the movement = and 
furnish reliable information to those con- 
with vocational and educational 
guidance. It is published eight times a year 
by the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
with the cooperation of the New England 
Vocational Guidance Association, and the 
editor is Frederick J. Allen, research asso- 
ciate of the Bureau. It is sent only to mem- 
bers of the Association,—the subscription 
price for others is $2.00. The Association 
has also recently issued a leaflet, The Princi- 
ples of Vocational Guidance, as Formulated 
and Adopted in 1924 by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 


cerned 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. More 
than fifty women are registered for the B.S. 
degree in home economics. This is the 
fourth year of this department. 
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Jennie McIntosh, of the Florida State 
College for Women, has joined the faculty 
as critic teacher and has charge of the home 
economics work at the Lee County High 
School. 

New courses offered this year are: Home 
nursing, given by Dana Gatchell, with the 
practice home as the laboratory; costume 
design, given by Henriette M. Thompson; 
domestic entomology, required of sopho- 
mores; and domestic engineering, required of 
all advanced students preparing for home 
demonstration work. 

Josephine Eddy, who was a graduate 
student at Columbia this summer, spent 
September training home demonstration 
agents and leaders to act as judges at com- 
munity fairs. In October she met home 
demonstration agents and leaders for lessons 
in millinery, featuring the blocked and un- 
blocked felt hat. The extension service has 
bought four sets of blocks and instruction in 
fall millinery was given every organized 
county of the state. 

County Home Demonstration Agents. 
The following appointments have recently 
been made: Blanche Heard in Limestone 
County; Mary Bailey in Pike County; 
Thalia Bell in Tallapoosa County; Helen 
Brit in Marshall County; Ola Overby in 
Pickens County; Sarah Reid in Tuscaloosa 
County. 

Martha McCall, who has been at work in 
Henry County, Alabama for some time, has 
recently obtained a bachelor of science degree 
from Florida State College for Women. 

Auburn Students’ Home Economics 
Association. The Association has been re- 
organized and nearly ail the home economics 
students are now members. It was organ- 
ized in 1923 and has had representatives at 
all state association meetings since, and also 
at the New Orleans meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. The ex- 
penses of the representatives were met by 
selling pics and candy on the campus. This 
year the Association is enthusiastically under- 
taking to raise funds for a scholarship at the 
Peking University and hopes to educate at 
least one Chinese girl in home economics. 
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This Association sponsored fifteen high 
school home economics clubs in 1923-1924 
and expects to continue this work this year. 
The president of this Associatior is Elizaveth 
Young, Auburn. 

High School Home Economics Clubs. 
These are being organized rapidly. Ten 
have reported the officers elected. The 
club project adopted for the year includes 
improving the home economics department, 
advertising the department, securing a li- 
brary, equipping the dining room, home 
economics for the elementary grades. One 
club which has a large number of under- 
weight members has taken as its project, 
every member a normal weight this year. 
A news letter is sent each month to the clubs, 
carrying suggestions for working out prob- 
lems and news from the clubs. 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas. Farmers’ Week, 
held August Sth to 8th, included many 
demonstrations and talks of interest to home 
economists, including an address by Dr. 
Caroline Hedger, of the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, and a demonstration 
of home equipment including sewing ma- 
chines and their operation. 

Better Homes Contest. The second rural 
prize in the Better Homes in America 
contest last spring was won by Mrs. C. D. 
Turner of Conway, home demonstration 
agent for Faulkner County. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The first meeting of the season 
was held at dinner at the national club of 
the American Association of University 
Women, October 15th, with the president, 
Emeiine S. Whitcomb, in the chair. The 
programs this year, it was announced, are to 
be divided equally between informational 
and inspirational and made so attractive 
that the association will easily reach its 
membership of 100, an increase of about one- 
third over the present. The association 


voted to affiliate with the District branch 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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George Washington University. A course 
in child welfare is being given particularly 
for home economics teachers in the public 
schools by Dr. June Hull of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. After intro- 
ductory lectures on the principles of eugenics, 
the outlines on child care and child welfare 
published in 1921 by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education as Bulletin 65, will be 
followed. 

Tenants’ League. Home _ economists 
would be interested in the letter which the 
newly organized association of tenants voted 
on October 17th to send to President 
Coolidge protesting against raises in rent, 
evictions and delayed action on a report on 
local housing conditions made to the Senate 
last spring, because several of its state- 
ments emphasized the necessity for proper 
division of the family income among the 
different items of expenditure, and brought 
out the relations which real and inflated 
values of real estate bear to rent and general 
cost of living. 

GEORGIA 


Home Economics Scholarships. At their 
annual banquet last April the Georgia State 
Bankers’ Association was entertained by a 
skit, ‘Girls’ Club Work in Georgia,” pre- 
sented by a group of club girls. So startling 
were the facts disclosed that the bankers 
asked what they might do to encourage club 
work and home economics training. It was 
suggested that they start a loan scholarship 
in home economics to 4-H Club Girls, and 
three worthy girls entered college in Septem- 
ber on this fund, which they offered for an 
indefinite period. 

One good movement starts another, so 
when the question of prizes to club girl con- 
testants came up for discussion by the South- 
eastern Fair Association and the Georgia 
State Exposition, both decided to establish 
cash scholarships in home economics to the 
State College of Agriculture instead of the 
cash prizes and trips offered heretofore. 
They are offering six for 1925. 

The possibilities of these three sources of 
scholarships, and their influence in the home 
economics field in Georgia, can not be esti 
mated. 
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ILLINOIS 


University of Illinois. Natalie K. Fitch, 
who received her master’s degree at Teachers 
College, has been appointed instructor in 
foods in the department of home economics. 

Annie Lou Maxwell, who has had special 
training in interior decoration at the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts, has 
been appointed home furnishing specialist in 
extension work. 

Vinnie E. Marshall has been appointed 
junior club worker in extension. 

Lewis Institute. The day session opened 
this fall with a greatly increased enrollment, 
the upper classes being especially large. 

A course in interior decoration is to be 
given in the evening school this year for the 
first time. 

Mary Horan has taken the place as in- 
structor of Alice O’Brien, who became Mrs. 
Griebel iast Thanksgiving. 

Chicago Junior High Schools. Last spring 
the Board of Education decided on the in- 
auguration of junior high schools. During 
the summer more than one thousand teach- 
ers, one hundred of them from the household 
arts department, took intensive work in the 
junior high problem at the Normal College, 
and this fall saw the opening of five schools. 
Household arts are to have five periods per 
week in the seventh grade and two periods 
per week in the eighth and ninth grades to 
all girls in the schools. At the beginning 
of the eighth grade girls who wish may elect 
the household arts course; this requires ten 
periods per week and is planned to include 
work in housewifery and child care as well 
as in foods and clothing. 

University of Chicago. Among the gradu- 
ate students who were at the University last 
year, the following may be mentioned as at 
work in various parts of the country: Eliza- 
beth Barker, health teacher in the Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, schools; Rama Bennett, teaching 
foods at the University of Kentucky; Helen 
Bosard, teaching home economics education, 
Purdue University; Honora English, teach- 
ing nutrition in the physiology department, 
Goucher College; Nellie Hord, teaching foods 
at Simmons College; Muriel Hopkins, head 


of the department of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Hallie Hyde, teaching 
foods at Margaret Morrison College; Eleanor 
McClay, teaching nutrition at Oregon Agri- 
cultural College; Agnes Sorenson, in the 
extension department, Michigan; Susanne 
Thompson, nutrition specialist in Montana; 
Eve Turnbull, teaching clothing, University 
of Arizona. 

Kate Daum, in charge of the dietetics 
department of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, and formerly a member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago, is at the 
University of Chicago for a month to com- 
plete her work for her doctorate in home 
economics. 

There are three fellows in home economics 
this year, all candidates for the doctorate: 
Margaret Chaney and Jessie Whitacre in 
food and nutrition; and Lucy B. Hawkins in 
home economics education. Miss Hawkins 
has worked with Dr. Chartres for two years 
on his analysis of the homemaker’s job. 

The department is again conducting a 
series of classes for underweight and over- 
weight women students in codperation with 
the medical advisor to women and the physi- 
cal education department. Abovt 200 
women are enrolled. Marietta Eichelberger, 
formerly on the faculty of the University 
of Kentucky, this year a graduate student 
at the University of Chicago, is teaching 
the classes. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The fall meeting was held at the time of the 
meeting of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association, October 16, 17, and 18. The 
teachers, homemakers and _ institutional 
workers held sectional meetings and among 
the speakers on the general program were 
Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews and Mary A. 
Lindsley. 

Minnie Irons, formerly at the Indiana 
State Normal School at Terre Haute, has 
accepted a position in the Michigan State 
Agriculture College at Lansing, and will 
divide her time between itinerant teacher- 
training and teaching in the college. 
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IOWA 


Iowa State Agricultural College. Amanda 
Jacobsen, assistant professor of applied art, 
spent the summer studying with Birger 
Landzen, Swedish landscape painter, at the 
Broadmoor Art Academy in Colorado 
Springs, and at the fall concourse of the 
academy was awarded first scholarship in 
landscape. 

Joanna M. Hansen, head of the department 
of applied art, has returned from a nine 
months study at Columbia University. 
Members of the faculty who are away for 
advanced study this year are Julia Hurd, 
acting vice dean last year, and Lillis Knap- 
penberger of the textiles and clothing depart- 
ment, both at Columbia; Iva Brandt, head 
of the department of textiles and clothing 
at Mrs. Prince’s school, Boston; and Mabel 
Russell of the applied art department, at the 
University of Chicago. 

Ruetta Day, of the foods and nutrition 
department, and Ruth Spencer, applied art, 
spent the summer travelingin Europe. Miss 
Day made a special study of foreign food 
markets. 

The fall enrollment of freshmen home 
economics students is 266. The total en- 
rollment of home economics students last 
year was 1219, and of the 156 seniors who 
were graduated, 133 are now teaching. 

Twenty home economics students began 
in the fall an experiment in cooperative 
housekeeping. The plan has been fostered 
by Emma L. Samuel, instructor in foods and 
nutrition, who is in charge of the house. 

The departmental seminars are bringing 
out much active interest from both graduate 
students and faculty. The household ad- 
ministration seminar led by Dr. Hazel Kyrk 
has drawn members from all departments for 
a study of economic problems in the home. 
The department of food and nutrition is 
working with Dr. Mabel Nelson on a study 
of experimental cookery. The department 
of home economics vocational education, 
with Professor W. H. Lancelot, head of 
vocational education, are studying methods 
of developing personal qualities in prospec- 
tive teachers. 


| December 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Agricultural College. Stu- 
dents in the division of home economics have 
organized a Home Economics Club which is 
to be associated w.th the Kansas Home 
Economics Associauon. Practically every 
girl in the division will be reached through 
this organization, which also plans to pub- 
lish a divisional magazine to be known as the 
Home Economics News. The officers are: 
President, Ruth Keli; secretary, Mary Jane 
Herthel. 

Lilian Baker, M.S., Chicago University, 
is acting head of the department of clothing 
and textiles this year, during the absence of 
Louise P. Glanton, who is studying at Yale. 
Miss Baker has been head of the home 
economics work at Goucher College and at 
Lombard College. Alene Hinn, M.S., Co- 
lumbia, ’24, is assistant professor in the 
department of clothing and textiles. Miss 
Hinn will also develop the home project 
work. 

The institutional management classes have 
had an additional interest brought to their 
work by the opening of a tea room on the 
campus which will give them actual tea- 
room practice, in addition to the former 
training in cafeteria and banquet service. 

Mary Margaret Shaw, Fairmount College 
18, is the new graduate assistant in the, 
department of food economics and nutrition. 
Margaret Ahlborn, who held the followship 
last year and received her master’s degree in 
July, is now on the permanent teaching staff. 
Mrs. Lucile Rust, State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, ’21, who has recently been teach- 
ing vocational home making at Frankfort, 
Kansas, has received the graduate assistant- 
ship in the department of household eco- 
nomics. Mary A. Mason, who held this 
fellowship last year is instructor now at the 
Iowa State Agricultural College. 

To meet the demands for ample research 
facilities brought about by the increasing 
number of graduate students, the division of 
home economics has added one large, well- 
equipped laboratory for animal experimen- 
tation work. The smaller laboratory form- 
erly so occupied will be used for research 





























along the lines of digestion experiments. 
This research is directed by Dr. Martha M. 
Kramer. 


LOUISIANA 


State and Parish Fairs. These are being 
used as a means of teaching thu public some 
of the fundamental principles of home eco- 
nomics education. The home economics 
departments of the public schools make dis- 
plays featuring clothing, food and nutrition, 
and household management, following the 
plans for competitive premiums, as may be 
agreed upon by a committee of home eco- 
nomics teachers and executive officers of the 
parish fair organization. 

The home economics division of the state 
Department of Education formulates the 
program for the state fair. This year the 
premium list is based upon practical prob- 
lems in homemaking, with special emphasis 
on a practical wardrobe for the high school 
girl. This work is developed in the home 
economics department as a class project and 
includes a number of representative garments 
accompanied by a budget covering a period 
of three years. Other problems include 
posters on food habits for children, dietaries 
for families, food for the sick, floor plans and 
arrangement of furnishings. More than 
$500 is given in premiums. 

The exhibit planned by the senior class 
of the home economics department, Louisi- 
ana State University for the state fair this 
year, is a bedroom not beyond the reach of 
the average girl if she is willing to do some 
of the work herself. The necessary fur- 
niture: bed, dresser, desk or study table, and 
chairs are painted a soft green with a simple 
decoration in contrasting colors. The bed 
spread is of unbleached muslin with rose 
trimming, and the curtains of ruffled swiss 
have a valance of the same “everfast” 
material. The chair cushions and braided 
rag rugs harmonize with the other furnish- 
ings. Not only in the selection of the arti- 
cles, but also in their arrangement is shown 
how any girl may have a beautiful room for 
not more than $65, when everything must be 
purchased. This room, also, will show the 
possibilities of doing over furniture which 
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one may have and making the room attrac- 
tive for a smaller sum than the amount given 
above. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The first meeting of the season was 
to have been held at Smith College, North- 
ampton, on October 25th, but was called off 
at the last moment because of a case of 
smallpox at the college. 

Amy Fackt, Boston, first vice-president 
and chairman of the work committee, has 
issued the program of work for the coming 
year. This reads in part: To give home 
economics a place in keeping with its impor- 
tance in the higher education of women, in 
the community, and in the elementary and 
high school education, in order that it may 
function in giving the child its rights, in 
bettering public and individual health (both 
physical and mental), in encouraging the 
use of the beautiful in home life, in improving 
human relationships. 

For this end we intend during 1924-25: 
To coéperate with any organization, espe- 
cially clubs of women and homemakers, on 
any measures which affect the welfare of the 
child and the home, by establishing school 
lunches, by demanding that homemaking 
subjects be taught in the high schools, by 
encouraging the election of homemaking 
subjects of creditable standing in high schools. 
To present to school superintendents and 
principals at their annual meeting the con- 
tribution which home economics workers 
can make toward the health and general wel- 
fare of the child. To prepare an available 
list of suitable lecture topics and speakers on 
homemaking subjects. To improve the 
machinery of the Massachusetts State Home 
Economics Association by increasing mem- 
bership (goal, 1,000), by increasing our finan- 
cial resources in order to put the association 
on a thorough-going business basis. 

Margaret C. Eagon, 3 Bancroft Street, 
Worcester, is chairman of publicity. 

Worcester County Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. A health course consisting of six 
lectures was sponsored during the fall. Dr. 
Mace Andress, of Boston University, gave 
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the first four on the following subjects: The 
Health Education Movement in Perspective; 
Educational Psychology Applied to Health 
Education; Mental Hygiene in the New 
Health Movement; and Training in Mental 
Health Habits. These lectures were broad- 
cast through the local station, C. T. Sherer 
Company. 

Boston University. Mrs. Elizabeth Mac- 
donald has been appointed head of the newly 
organized courses in the household arts. 
Mrs. Macdonald is a Radcliffe graduate and 
was formerly connected with Modern 
Priscilla, both as editor and as director of the 
Priscilla Proving Plant. 


MICHIGAN 


Teachers Conference. The first confer- 
ence of home economics teachers from Michi- 
gan schools which received federal aid was 
held at Michigan Agricultural College, 
Lansing, July 14 to 18. Sixty-five regis- 
tered and many other teachers from the state 
attended the micetings. The program was 
interesting and instructive. Another such 
conference will be held next summer. 

Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The first Newsletter was out early in October. 
Ballots for the coming election of officers 
were enclosed. This plan makes it possible 
for every member in the state to take part 
in the election. 

Detroit Home Economics Association. 
This association meets the last Thursday in 
each month and has a very interesting pro- 
gram planned for the year. 

Cass Technical High School, Detroit. 
There are 153 student nurses registered for 
dietetics this semester. These nurses are 
sent from the nurse training schools of the 
city. 

Helen Livingstone, of Detroit, last summer 
taught two courses at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch: related subjects 
for vocational teachers, and methods of 
teaching home economics in the part time 
schools. 

District Home Economics Meetings. 
These were held in connection with the 
Michigan State Teachers Association meet- 
ings, as follows: Detroit, October 27 and 28, 


[December 


Ereminah Jarrard, chairman; Bay City, 
October 23 and 24, Grace Urch, chairman; 
Lansing, October 23 and 24, Anne L. Scherer, 
chairman; Grand Rapids, October 30 and 31, 
Lessie Walton, chairman; Manistee, October 
30 and 31, Louise Larrabee, chairman; Mar- 
quette, October 9, 10, and 11. 


MISSOURI 


On September 6th Clare White, who has 
been the much appreciated state supervisor 
of vocational home economics in Missouri 
for the past three years, was nvarried to Mr. 
Logan Herbert Keller, of Kansas City. 
They will make their home at 214 East 
Armour Boulevard, Kansas City. Ella 
Moore, of Trenton, Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed to the position made vacant by 
Mrs. Keller. 

University of Missouri. Florence Caton 
has resigned as instructor of clothing and 
Jessie Coles, formerly assistant professor 
at the College of William and Mary, Virginia 
has succeeded her. 

Addie Root, who for several years rendered 
such excellent service in'the extension de- 
partment, left July 1, to become the assistant 
director of the Junior Achievement Bureau 
of the Eastern States, at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The fifth annual meeting was held at Billings, 
October 24th. This is the second year that 
the State Teachers Association has been 
divided into three parts, which necessitates 
three home economics programs for teachers, 
but the main association rotates with the 
different districts. 

News Letter No. 1 is a well-arranged multi- 
graphed document of nineteen pages, issued 
in September. It includes a brief history of 
the state association, its program of work for 
1923-24, reports of the year’s meetings 
and the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion meeting at Buffalo, plans for the coming 
year, general information as to meetings, 
membership and aims, and a few personal 
items. 
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Montana State College. New home eco- 
nomics workers include Suzane Thompson, 
state nutrition specialist, Mildred Memeck, 
director of dormitories and teacher of insti- 
tutional management, and Pearl Swanson, 
who has charge of the food and nutrition 


work. 
Effie Raitt and Grace Denny, both of the 
University of Washington, were recent 


visitors. 

The Epsilon Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron, located at Montana State College, was 
hostess at the National Conclave at Glacier 
National Park last August and was repre- 
sented by three active, two alumnz, and 
three faculty members. 

Elizabeth Cooley, Cornell ’22, received her 
masters degree from Montana State College 
last June, her major being nutrition. Her 
thesis described a dietary study of three 
state institutions including the hospital for 
the insane, the tuberculosis sanitarium and 
the home for the deaf and blind. This year 
Miss Cooley is an instructor in the home 
economics department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, at Columbus. 

The Montana extension service success- 
fully completed its third annual series of 
mothers’ leaders training camps. Six 
camps were held with a total attendance of 
193, representing 19 counties and 106 com- 
munities, and with an average daily atten- 
dance of 50. The kitchen contests planned 
and directed by Gertrude Hoffman, home 
management specialist, have produced very 
good results in all the countries where they 
have been carried on. The programs include 
the following lines of work: home manage- 
ment, nutrition, clothing, physical culture, 
recreation, and health. 

Florence Fallgatter, state supervisor of 
home economics, represented Montana at 
the regional conference of Smith-Hughes 
workers in Berkeley, California, in June. 

State Normal College at Dillon. Florence 
Lewis, a graduate of Iowa State Agricultural 
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College, is dormitory director and instructor 
in home economics. 


FOREIGN 


Constantinople College. Miss Murphy 
writes that the home economics laboratory 
is to be moved into better quarters in Bing- 
ham Hall, where there will be space also for 
pleasanter dining-room and a storeroom. 

She is full of enthusiasm for her vacation 
journey through Greece, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary, and Roumania. 

Home Economics in Roumania. While 
Miss Murphy was in Bucharest she was much 
interested in the work of the Y. W. C. A. 
The directors whom she met were eager to 
hear of what is being done elsewhere and 
grateful for the help they had received from 
America. Some of the secretaries have had 
special training and are doing exceptionally 
well under great difficulties. The Y. W. 
C. A. and other organizations are fostering 
the peasant arts of embroidery and pottery 
in special schools, but they realize that 
knowledge of nutrition is also much needed. 
Those with whom Miss Murphy talked were 
delighted with the idea that she might 
provide food leaflets and bulletins which 
could be translated from English into Rou- 
manian. There seemed a possibility of a 
few experienced teachers being sent to 
Constantinople College for training in insti- 
tution management. 

Belgian Exposition of Household Novel- 
ties. The Belgian government has notified 
the United States Department of State that 
a national and international exposition of 
novelties related to city and country house- 
hold work is being arranged July 15 to 
August 15, 1925, and has asked the codpera- 
tion of U. S. government departments and 
commercial and educational agencies. The 
exposition is to be at Heysel-Laeken, a 
suburb of Brussels, in which is located the 
high school for agricultural home economics. 
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THE A-B Gas range is receiving widely increasing 

recognition as an essential in the successful devel- 
opment of modern domestic science class room in- 
struction. 
It embodies features and advantages found in no 
other range. The canopy coming well forward over 
the cooking top, carries off all odors, vapors and cook- 
ing gases; the clear glass oven door permits pupils to 
watch progress of baking at every stage; the A-B Oven 
Heat Control provides a simple and positive means 
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A New Information 
Service for Teachers 
and Students of Home 
Economics 


Every reader of the “Journal of Home 
Economics” will be glad to know that 
Miss Helen Louise Johnson, President 
of the Home Economics Association of 
Greater New York, is now Director 
of the Department of Home Economics 
Service of the Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Committee. 


As one of the first steps in her new 
work, Miss Johnson has been study- 
ing the records of the Scientific Coffee 
Research made by Professor Prescott 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and she will be glad to send 
you a summarized report of this re- 
search especially prepared for teachers 


and students of home economics. 


Please make a memorandum of this 
new department which is being di- 
rected by Miss Johnson and take full 
advantage of the service which it puts 
atyourcommand. Be free at all times 
to write Miss Johnson about any mat- 
ter that comes up in connection with 


Coffee and Coffee Making. 


JOINT COFFEE TRADE 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


64 WATER STREET NEW YORK 
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Southern Section, 45, 99, 150, 281, 
351, 405, 601 

California Home Economics Association, 
Council Meeting, 405 

Camp Roosevelt, Health Builder, 280 

Canning Industry, The, 665 

Carleton College, 47 
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Cass Technical High School, Detroit, 728 

Change in Publishing Firm, 412 

Chicago Junior High Schools, 725 

Child Health Movement, 348 

Child Welfare in the Argentine, 461 

Civil Service Examinations in Home 
Economics, 53 

College Home Economics Clubs, 607 

College of Industrial Arts, (Denton), 52, 
228, 344 

Committee on Oriental Students, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
53 

Concord (Tenn.), 671 

Conference for Home Economics Teach- 
ers, 229 

Conferences for Instructors in Voca- 
tional Home Economics, 286 

Conference of City Supervisors of Home 
Economics, 219 

Conference of City Supervisors, 357 

Conference of Schools with University, 
346 

Connecticut Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 221, 281 

Constantinople Woman’s College, 405, 
610, 729 

Cornell University, 287, 353, 464 

County Home Economics Conference, 
346 

County Meetings (Pennsylvania), 154 

Delta Home Economics Club, 610 

Detroit, 408, 728 

Dietetic Association of the District of 
Columbia, 406 

Dietitian in U. S. Civil Service, 609 

Director of Health Education, 105 

District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association, 100, 150, 222, 282, 724 

District Conferences (South Dakota), 
154 

Domestic Science and Near East Relief, 
290 

East Tennessee Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 51 

Edmonton Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 470 

Education in the Meat Trades, 666 

Educational Measurement Work in 
Hawaii, 53 

Ellensburg Normal School, 347 

Elmira College, 288, 354 
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News from the Field—Continued. 


Evening Classes, 468 

Evening Classes in Homemaking, 286, 
349 

Everyday Psychology in the Nursery, 
666 

Extension Workers Meet at Cornell, 
279 

Family Book Budgets, 721 

Fellowships at the University of Chi- 
cago, 53 

Florida Home Economics Association, 
100, 282 

Florida State College for Women, 100, 
282 

Food and Health Clubs in Reading, 343 

Food and Nutrition Section, 290 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
221, 460 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
228, 410 

George Washington University, 724 

Georgia Home Economics Association, 
406 

Georgia State Agricultural College, 601 

Georgia State College for Women, 282 

Good Housekeeping Institute, 470 

Graduate Assistantship at Iowa State 
College, 357 

Grand Rapids, 408 

Greater New York Home Economics 
Association, 226, 669 

Group Conferences for Vocational 
Teachers, 283 

Hampton Institute, 228 

Health Education Council, 100 

Health Service for the Pre-School Child, 
665 

Higher Education in Cleveland, 665 

Home Betterment Contest, 156 

Home Bureau Conference, 151 

Home Economics at State Industrial 
Fair, 353 

Home Economics at the Conference of 
Social Work, 219 

Home Economics Club, Chico State 
Teachers College, 406 

Home Eonomics Clubs in Vocational 
Schools, 283 

Home Economics Cooperates with Sun- 
day School, 284 
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Home Economics in Business Section, 
469, 609 

Home Economics in Cape Province, 610 

Home Economics in Roumania, 729 

Home Economicsin Women’s Clubs, 601 

Home Economics Legislation, 607 

Home Economics Section, Mid-Winter 
Educational Conference, 224 

Home Economics Scholarships, 724 

Home Economics Vocational Educa- 
tional Conference, 352 

Home Economics Vocational Home- 
making Conference, 603 

Home Economics Women in Business, 
155 

Home Economist at Yale Commons, A, 
230 

Home Improvement Contest, 350 

Honor to Professor McCollum, 470 

Household Arts in Two Schools, 667 

Idaho Home Economics Association, 
351, 406 

Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello, 
351 

Illinois Home Economics Association, 
45, 151, 407 

Illinois State Normal University, 603 

Indiana Boys and Girls Clubs, 407 

Indiana Home Economics Association, 
222, 282, 407, 725 

Indiana University, 223 

Inland Empire Region, 223 

Inland Empire Teachers Association, 
407 

Insurance of School Children, 411 

International Association of Agricul- 
tural Missions, 98 

International Child Welfare Association, 
405 

International Cooperation Through 
Moving Pictures, 666 

International Federation of University 
Women, 610 

International Golden Rule Sunday, 666 

International Institute on Cooperation 
Proposed, 280 

International Meetings of Child Wel- 
fare, 461 

Ironwood, 408 

Iowa Home Economics Association, 101 

Towa State College, 284, 603, 726 
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Kansas Home Economics Association, 
101, 151, 285, 407 

Kansas State Agricultural College, 46, 
102, 151, 352, 408, 726 

Kansas State Teachers College, 46, 285 

Kentucky Home Economics Association, 
46 

Lake Shore Home Economics Club, 468 

Lewis Institute, 283, 725 

Louisiana Home Economics Association, 
284, 605 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 605 

Louisiana State University, 284, 605 

Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, 
343 

Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 223, 462 

Massachusetts Dietetics Association, 
285, 605 

Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 49, 462, 727 

Mechanics Institute, 464 

Merrill-Palmer School, The, 285, 353 

Metric Standardization, 722 

Miami University, 466 

Michigan Agricultural College, 102 

Michigan Home Economics Association, 
224, 285, 408, 728 

Middle Border Local Home Economics 
Club, 469 

Milbank Memorial Fund Health Dem- 
onstrations, 50 

Milk and Cream Bottles and Bottle 
Caps, 357 

Minnesota Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 151 

Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 152, 408, 463 

Mississippi State College for Women, 
607 

Missouri Home Economics Association, 
47, 152 

Missouri Household Arts and Science 
Association, 152 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
102 

Montana Home Economics Association, 
27, 409, 667, 728 

Montana State College, 224, 729 

Mrs. Norton Goes to Indiana, 470 

Museum of Health, The, 230 


[December 


National Art and Industry Exposition, 
461 

National Canners’ Association, 149, 219 

National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, 98 

National Conference for Social Work, 
149 

National Conference on Outdoor Rec- 
reation, 459, 721 

National Country Life Conference, 722 

National Kindergarten Association, 220 

National Health Library, The, 412 

National Laundryowners’ Association, 
721 

National Organization of Public Health 
Nursing, 149 

National Social Hygiene Conference, 
665 

National Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 722 

National Thrift Week, 459 

National Training School, Y. W. C. A., 
280 

National Tuberculosis Association, 665, 
722 

National Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, 219 

Nebraska, 48 

Nebraska Home Economics Association, 
152, 225 

Nebraska State Normal College, Cha- 
dron, 285 

Nebraska University, 463 

New England Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 49, 102, 153, 225, 353 

New York State Home Economics 
Association, 226, 287 

New Zealand, 290 

North Carolina Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 355 

North Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 288 

Normal College, Natchitoches, 605 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, 102 

Nutrition in Public Schools, 310 

Officers of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 54 

Ohio Home Economics Association, 103, 
153, 227, 410, 466 

Ohio State University, 153, 289, 466 

Omaha, 286, 353, 463 
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News from the Field—Continued. 

Omicron Nu, 356, 357 

Oregon Home Economics Association, 
355 

Oregon State Agricultural College, 289, 
355, 410, 466 

Orlando (Florida), 100 

Pan-American Congress, 610 

Pawtucket, 344 

Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 153, 227, 343 

Pennsylvania State College, 467 

Philadelphia Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 51, 103, 154, 227 

Phi Upsilon Omicron, 98 

Physicians’ Scholarships Awarded, 98 

Portland Home Economics Association, 
356 

Practice Cottage at Hampton Institute, 
467 

Pratt Institute, 226, 288, 465 

Prize Essay Contest (Georgia), 222 

Prize Essay Contest, 406 

Purdue University, 223, 283 

Recreation Congress, 43 

Red Cross Nutrition Service, 666, 722 

Regional Meeting, A. H. E. A., 407 

Research Fellowships at Yale, 155 

Resignation from American Red Cross, 


470 

Rhode Island Agricultural Conference, 
344 

Rhode Island Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 344 


Rhode Island State College, 344 

Salvation Army, 461 

San Francisco, 99 

Seattle, 155, 348, 671 

Skidmore College, 354, 465 

South Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 154 

Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 349 

Spokane, 348 

State Normal College, Dillon, 729 

State and Parish Fairs, 727 

State Supervisor in Indiana, 470 

State Teachers College, Kearney, 285 

Stout Institute, 349, 411 

Studen Cooperation in Nutrition 
Classes, 467 

Summer Courses in Public Health, 230 


Syracuse Community Chest, 411 

Syracuse Home Economics Association, 
354 

Teachers College, 50, 227 

Teachers’ Health Education Scholar- 
ships, 460 

Teachers’ Institutes (Pennsylvania), 51 

Teacher Training Conference, 228, 728 

Temple University, 51 

Tenants’ League, 724 

Tennessee Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 410 

Texas Home Economics Association, 
344 

Textile Section, 290 

Thomson High School (Georgia), 603 

Three Rivers, 408 

Toledo, 410 

Toronto Conference for Social Work, 
279 

Trade Extension in Home Economics, 
607 

Training Course for Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents, 99 

Undergraduate Clubs (Mich.), 352 

United States Civil Service Examina- 
tions, 149 666 

University and Museum Study of De- 
sign and Fabrics, 230 

University of Arizona, 221, 667 

University of Arkansas, 724 

University of California, Department 
of Household Science, 667 

University of Chicago, 222, 283,351,725 

University of Idaho, 100, 151, 406 

University of Illinois, 45, 101, 725 

University of Maryland, 462 

University of Minnesota, 151 

University of Missouri, 607, 000 

University of Nebraska, 152, 225, 409 

University of North Dakota, 288 

University of Pennsylvania, 51 

University of Tennessee, 51 

University of Texas, 607 

University of Vermont, 345 

University of Washington, 155, 347, 468 

University of West Virginia, 349 

University of Wisconsin, 104 

Upper Peninsula, The, 224 

U. S. Children’s Bureau, 53 

U. S. Public Health Pamphlets, 357 

Utah Agricultural College, 345 
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Utah Home Economics Association, 104, 
345 

Utility or Romance in Frocks, 412 

Vermont Home Economics Association, 
104, 346 

Virginia Home Economics Association, 
411 

Visual Instruction Association of Ameri- 
can, 722 

Visit of the Executive Secretary, (Utah), 
345 

Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West, 43, 722 

Vocational Education Conference, 669 

Vocational Guidance, 723 

Vocational Home Economics Confer- 
ence, 102 

Washington Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 52 

Washington State College, 348, 468 

Weights and Measures Luncheon, 280 

West Central Region, 469 

Western Arts Association, 466 

Western New York Home Economics 
Association, 287, 353 

West Tennessee Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 51 

West Virginia College of Agriculture, 
229 

West Virginia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 104, 155 

West Virginia University, 468 

West Warwick, 344 

William Smith College, 354 

Wisconsin Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 104, 468 

Wisconsin Valley Home Economics 
Club, 468 

Woman’s National Convention for Law 
Enforcement, 459 

Worcester County Home Economics 
Association, 727 

World’s Committee, Y. W. C. A., 405 

Wyoming Home Economics Association, 
229 


~ Yakima County, 348 
Norton, Atice P. Department of Super- 


intendence, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 269 


Notes and Clippings, 42, 95, 148, 215, 275, 


400, 453, 595, 662, 719 





| December 


Nutrition: Commercial Canning and Des- 


truction of Vitamins (abs.), 477; Co- 
operative Course in Nutrition, A, 113; 
Development of the School Program in 
Nutrition, The, 636; Digestibility and 
Efficiency of the Protein of Toast in 
Adult Human Nutrition, The, 307; 
Effect of Methods of Preparation Upon 
the Vitamin Content of Spinach, 558; 
Food Needs of the Nation in Relation to 
Economic Resources, 55, 120; Isolation 
of Chemically Pure Bios, or Vitamins D 
(abs.), 477; Methods of Including Intar- 
vin and Glyceryl Margarate in the Dia- 
betic Diet, 692; Nutrition Department 
of the State University of Iowa, 367; 
Nutrition in Public Schools, 310; Nutri- 
tion Work of the Red Cross, 583; Pre- 
ventive Feeding for Mothers and In- 
fants, 570; Recent Botulinus Investi- 
gations, 135; Responsibility of Home 
Economics in the Field of Nutrition, 
The, 246; School Progress of Well- 
Nourished and Undernourished Chil- 
dren, 645; The High School Lunch: Its 
Financial, Administrative, and Edu- 
cational Policies, 625; Vitamin B and 
Bios, 380; see also Foods 


Nutrition Department of the State Univer- 


sity of Iowa, 367 * ? 


O 


Objectives in Home Economics in the 


Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Grades, 107 


Open Forum: 


Chemistry of Bread Making, 587 

(Chicago University Cooperative Nurs- 
ery School, The, 646 

Child Department of a Homemaking 
Course, The, 88 

Children and the Family Finances, The, 
134 

Corrosion of Cooking Utensils, The, 444 

Country Day School, A, 267 

Cutting Their Wisdom Teeth, 586 

Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, 269 

Field Work of Public School Children, 32 

Fuel Wasted by Improperly Painted 
Radiators, 133 

Giving Advice on Budget Planning, 585 




















a 
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Open Forum—Continued. 
Health Habits of Pre-School Children, 
647 
Height-Weight Tables for Children, 391 
Home Economics Club Health Contest, 
707 
Home Economics, Economics and Soci- 
ology, 137 
Home Economics in China, 394 
Homemaking in a Part-Time School, 395 
In Korea, 395 
Institution Housekeeping in the Near 
East, 708 
Lessons in Child Care, 443 
Making Home Life Interesting, 204 
Method of Filing Textile Samples, 588 
News from Constantinople, 331 
Objectives in Home Economics for the 
Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Grades, 
107 
Ode to the Impossible, 33 
Our Mecca (Seventeenth Annual Meet- 
ing), 358 
Pectin in Jelly-Making, 87 
Practice House Idea in the Summer 
Camp, 201 
Present Consumption of Milk and 
Cream in the United States, 392 
Real Purpose of Extension Work for the 
Farm Home, The, 329 
Recent Botulinus Investigations, 135 
School Cafeteria with Student Cooks, 
445 
School Progress of Well-Nourished and 
Undernourished Children, 645 
Snell, Margaret Comstock, 90 
Special Responsibility for Clothing 
Teachers, A, 203 
Student Fees in Home Economics, 650 
Suggestions from the Research Com- 
mittee, 31 
Sulphuric Acid Tests for Cotton and 
Linen, 138 
Survey of Food Stores, A, 265 
Visit to Sofia, 205 
War in the Washroom, 710 
Otis, Ftorence A. A Cooperative Course 
in Nutrition, 113 
OvutnouseE, Jut1a B. Résumé of Investiga- 
tions on Cottonseed Flour as Human 
Food, 630 


P 


Place in the Diet of White Bread Made With 
Milk, The, 428 

Positive Health, 181 

PowELL, Ota. Home Demonstration Work 
in France, 171 

Preparing an Education Program on Hotel 
Management (abs.), 481 

Preventive Feeding for Mothers and Infants, 
570 

Problems in Teaching Clothing Selection to 
Young Girls, 423 

Program (Seventeenth Annual Meeting), 
291 

Program of Work, 1924-25, 471 

Prospectus, A. (Seventeenth Annual Meet- 
ing), 231 


QO 


a 


Qualifications for Commercial Research im 
Home Economics, 240 

Questionnaire on Methods of Teaching Tex- 
tiles and Clothing in Secondary Schools, 
A, 115 


R 


Relation of Clothing to Health, The, 185 

Responsibility of Home Economics in the 
Field of Nutrition, The, 246 

Résumé of Investigations of Cottonseed 
Flour as Human Food, A, 630 

ReyNnoitps, May S. Methods of Including 
Intarvin and Glycery] Margarate in the 
Diabetic Diet, 687 

Rice, JANE V. Tests Leading to the Stand- 
ardization of Serge, 314 

RIPPELMEYER, LENA. Home _ Economic 
Club Health Contest, 707 

RuMMELL, Jonn. How to Develop an Ap- 
preciation of Beauty (abs.), 494 


S 


St. Jonny, Epna. The Digestibility and 
Efficiency of the Protein of Toast in 
Adult Human Nutrition, 307 

SAWYER, MARGARET. The Responsibility 
of Home Economics in the Field of Nu- 
trition, 246; American Home Economics 
Association and the Health Program, 
679 
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ScHAFFER, Marre. School Cafeteria with 
Student Cooks, 445 

SCHLOTTERBECK, Mrs. Jurrus O. Student 
Residence Halls (abs.), 482 

School and Store Cooperation in Textile 
Study, 257 

SHERMAN, CAROLINE B. Present consump- 
tion of Milk and Cream in the United 
States, 392 

Stosson, Epwin A. 
the Future, 124 

Smitu, KATHARINE A. Labels, 553 

Saitru, Sypr. L. Vitamin B and Bios, 380 

Standards for Schools of Home Economics 
(abs.), 475 

STANLEY, Louise. The Effect of Methods 
of Preparation upon the Vitamin Con- 
tent of Spinach, 558 

STILLMAN, HANNAH A. The Effect of 
Methods of Preparation upon the Vita- 
min Content of Spinach, 558 

STRANG, Ruts. Little Whiskers: A Health 
Story for Children, 303 

Student Residence Halls (abs.), 482 

Suggestion for Home Demonstration Work 
A, (abs.), 479 

Suggestions for Student Clubs, 687 

Swenson, Sapre J. School and Store Co- 
operation in Textile Study, 257 


How Woman Control 


Tatpot, Paut T. Positive Health, 181 

Taytor, Atonzo E. The Food Needs of 
the Nation in Relation to Economic 
Resources, 55, 120 

Teaching Child Care to Intermediate School 
Girls, 71 

Tea-Room Business, The, 565 

Tests Leading Toward the Standardization 
of Serge, 314 

Training for the Appreciation of Merchan- 
dise Values, 321 

TURNBULL, Eve. Suggestions for Student 
Clubs, 687 

TURNER, Jutta Emery. The Antioch Ad- 
venture in Home Economics, 611 
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Vv 

Van Duzer, ADELAIDE LAuRA. Problems 
in Teaching Clothing Selection to Young 
Girls, 423 

Vitamin B and Bios, 380 

Vitamins A and B in Fresh and Canned Pine- 
apple, 18, 74 

WwW 

WARE, JOSEPHINE AND JEANETTE. The 
Tea-Room Business, 565 

WESSLING, HANNAH L. Contact Through 
Research (abs.), 487 

WaartTon, Epna Harwoop. The children 
and the Family Finances, 134 

What Can Educational Measurements Do 
for Home Economics? 191 

WHEELER, Ruta AND HELEN. The Nutri- 
tion Department of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 367 

Where Farm Manager and Home Manager 
Meet, 419 

WriiraMs, JESSAMINE CHAPMAN. 
Fees in Home Economics, 650 

Wise Use of Money in the Home (abs.), 490 

With the Market Basket Go Responsibilities, 
617 

Woop, Epitn EtMer. 
Houses, 4, 65 


bite =X ucanistry 


Student 


How to Get Better 


>, oe of Bread- 
making, 587; The Corrosion of Cooking 
Utensils, 444; Height-Weight Tables for 
Children, 391; Pectin in Jelly-Making, 
87; Recent Botulinus Investigations, 135 

Work of Committees, 711 

Work of Sections: Education, 277, 653; 
Extension, 341; Food and Nutrition, 
455; Home Economics in Business, 457; 
Related Art, 590; Textile, 217 

Wyer, Samvet S. Fuel Wasted by Im- 
properly Painted Radiators, 133 


Z 


Zook, GeorGcE F. Standards for Schools of 
Home Economics (abs.), 475 

ZumLt, FRances. Objectives in Home Eco- 
nomics for the Seventh, Eighth and 
Ninth Grades, 107 
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